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Preface 


I. THE PAST DECADE there has been a rapid expansion 
of services for the mentally retarded in the public schools of the 
nation. Support from state, county, and local sources has given 
impetus to the development of services and facilities. Interest at 
the national level promises more comprehensive study and action 
in the areas of prevention and treatment. Research grants from 
the United States Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
and from other agencies have encouraged evaluation of the valid- 
ity and effectiveness of current theories and practices, and have 
stimulated experimentation with new approaches and educa- 
tional techniques. 

In spite of the expansion of the programs and public interest, 
most of the educable mentally retarded children continue to re- 
main in the regular classes for the major part of their education. 
It is therefore essential that the regular classroom teachers and 
other school personnel, as well as the special class teachers, be 
able to meet the educational needs of the mentally retarded. The 
effectiveness of their efforts depends largely upon their aware- 
ness of the general and special needs of mentally retarded chil- 
dren and adults. Research is continually suggesting new ways 
for meeting these needs. The problem of communicating the re- 
sults of research to school personnel and of incorporating them 
into educational programs is a major concern. 
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Since educational planning for the mentally retarded child in- 
volves a team approach, it is important that each member of the 
team understand the total program and recognize his responsi- 
bilities for its development. The classroom teacher, school nurse, 
principal, visiting teacher, parents, diagnostician, and other staff 
members must be aware of the many factors that effect the child's 
adjustment. 

Social agencies, counselors, court personnel, guidance clinics, 
doctors, and employment agencies should be acquainted with the 
school program in order to provide more effective treatment of 
the children they serve. 

A basic knowledge of all aspects of the special-services pro- 
gram is essential for superintendents of schools, principals, and 
directors of special services, who are frequently called upon to 
answer questions and interpret the program to parents, staff 
members, the press, and members of the community. 

The purpose of this book is to provide the background informa- ' 
tion that will enable the teacher and others involved in the edu- 
cation of the mentally retarded child to recognize his needs and 
to employ effective methods for meeting those needs. 
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I 


The Nature and Causes of 
Mental Retardation 


A NUMBER of definitions and classifications are currently 
used to describe the mentally retarded individual in terms of be- 
havior, degree of impairment, and etiology of defect. The defini- 
tions and classifications are generally based upon the purpose for 
which they are to be used. For educational purposes, the defini- 
tion offered by the American Association on Mental Deficiency 
(1961) seems to be the most functional. It states, "Mental retarda- 
tion refers to subaverage general intellectual functioning which 
originates during the developmental period and is associated 
with impairment in adaptive behavior." 
~~ The definition implies that the intellectual functioning, as 
measured by one or more of the tests designed to assess intellec- 
tual level, is sufficiently below that of the general population as to 
result in impairment in one or more of the following areas of 
growth: (a) learning, (b) maturation, and (c) social adjustment. 

Impairment of learning ability is generally associated with a 
slower-than-average rate of learning and a limited capacity to 
utilize experiences as a means of acquiring knowledge. The im- 
pairment may not be recognized until the child is placed in a 
school situation where his achievement and learning patterns 
deviate markedly from those of his peers. 

Maturation refers to the sequential development of the child- 
hood skills of sitting, standing, crawling, walking, talking, and 
social interaction. At the preschool level, delayed maturation sug- 
gests the need for medical and psychological examination. 

ü ; 
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Social adjustment refers to the individual's ability to adapt his 
behavior to meet the requirements of peers, parents, and other 
adults. Impairment at the school level usually necessitates special 
school accommodations and counseling to improve the social be- 
havior; impairment of social adjustment at the adult level often 
requires supportive or remedial welfare and vocational services. 

A deficiency in one or more of the areas of adaptive behavior 
indicates a need for special services. Most of the individuals diag- 
nosed as mentally retarded reveal some degree of impairment in 
all three areas. 

In contrast to the more clinical definitions of mental retarda- 
tion, which state that mental retardation is an irreversible and 
constant condition, the American Association on Mental Defi- 
ciency concludes that 


. mental retardation is a term descriptive of the current status of 
the individual with respect to his level of functioning and adaptive 
behavior. Consequently, the individual may meet the criteria of mental 
retardation at one time and not at another. A person may change 
status as a result of changes in social standards or conditions, or as a 
result of changes of efficiency of intellectual functioning, with level of 
efficiency always being determined in relation to behavior standards 
and norms for the individual's chronological age group. 


Modification of the definition which regards mental retarda- 
tion as an irreversible condition, to one which regards it as a cur- 
rent state of functioning, has evolved as a result of research and 
experience with new approaches to the treatment and diagnosis 
of mental retardation. Results of compensatory programs for cul- 
turally disadvantaged mentally retarded children, treatment to 
correct specific disabilities, and increased attention to physical, 
psychological, and social factors influencing development suggest 
that some cases of mental retardation are amenable to treatment. 

Cases in which IQ changes are accomplished as a result of 
treatment, or in which the mentally retarded individual achieves 
at a higher level than that predicted by his performance on a psy- 
chological test, are often explained as cases of psuedo-retardation 

or faulty diagnosis. The fact remains that at present there is nO 
reliable method of differentiating between psuedo- and actual 
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retardation among many of the children classified as mentally 
retarded. 

Many questions arise concerning the validity of psychological 
tests used to identify mentally retarded individuals. Tests that 
have been constructed for, and standardized on, a normal popula- 
tion may not be reliable instruments for measuring the compe- 
tence and intelligence of mentally retarded individuals. Tests that 
are concerned mainly with measuring general intelligence may 
fail to consider the many factors that influence test responses. For 
educational purposes, it seems advisable that mental retardation 
be considered as a current state of functioning. 

The term mental retardation, as it is commonly used, implies a 
condition of low intelligence, but it does not accurately describe 
the degree of impairment, nor predict the individual's potential 
for social and personal competence. For purposes of educational 
planning, it has been necessary to further classify children in 
terms of intellectual level, behavioral characteristics, and poten- 
tial for competence. 

he terms most commonly used to describe the degrees of 
mental retardation are educable mentally retarded and trainable 
mentally retarded. The term slow learner, which has frequently 
been used to describe the low achiever, has little value as a de- 
scriptive term since it does not suggest the reason for the low 
achievement, and hence cannot describe the behavior, the intel- 
lectual status, nor the potential for competence. 
v/The term educable mentally retarded is used to describe the 
child whose intelligence tests place him in the 50 to 75 IQ range, 
and whose learning characteristics and social adjustment suggest 
the need for special services and school adjustments to meet his 
needs. The educable mentally retarded child can, with appropri- 
ate training, learn the basic skills necessary to social and occupa- 
tional independence and may, as an adult, cease to be regarded 
as mentally retarded. 

The child classified as trainable mentally retarded usually re- 
veals a degree of impairment which indicates that he is unable to 
profit from the educational program offered by the public school, 
but may profit from training in self-help and social skills. Though 
the trainable child with an IQ score of under 50 generally cannot 
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be expected to become personally competent or self-supporting, 
he may be helped to make a better adjustment to his home and 
neighborhood, and in some cases may become partially self- 
supporting. 

Numerous studies have attempted to produce evidence to 
determine whether the learning deficit in mentally retarded 
individuals is one of kind or of degree. Studies in the areas of 
learning, behavior, emotions, social adjustment, and physical 
development have failed to identify the mentally retarded as a 
group possessing unique characteristics not found in other in- 
dividuals. While some studies have shown evidence of qualitative 
differences in certain functions among some types of retardates, 
it must be generally concluded from the research that while the 
mentally retarded represent the lower end of the curve of intel- 
lectual functioning, they share the same basic attributes as the 
tota] population. 

As a group, the mentally retarded may exhibit certain char- 
‘acteristics, but few within the group will exhibit all of the char- 
acteristics. In addition to their learning problems, groups of 
retarded children generally reveal such v 


weaknesses as (a) phys- 
ical and health problems, (b) poor language development, 
(c) poor motivation due to 


apathy or lack of understanding, 
(d) behavior problems due t 


o social maladjustment or lack of 
security, (e) poor self concept, (f) limited experiences. 


It is difficult to ascertain whether these characteristics are 
due to inherent weaknesses, or whether they are a result of the 
cultural and emotional environment of the child. Who can say 
whether a child's aggressive behavior or withdrawal tendencies 
are a part of a syndrome of mental retardation or a conditioned 


tion, and conceptual skills, the child's 
evident and are a gr 
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velopmental pattern may suggest that the child's deficit is limited 
to the academic areas, or it may indicate that the conditions that 
caused his mental slowness have had a cumulative effect upon his 
functioning. A review of the child's developmental history, gen- 
erally recorded in his cumulative folder, can provide important 
evidence to aid in determining the nature of the child's low func- 
tioning level. 

Learning patterns must also be studied and analyzed as pos- 
sible clues to the nature of the impairment. In some cases, the 
retarded child gives a false impression of his academic ability; he 
may be able to master some of the mechanical skills required for 
reading, spelling, computation, and some memorization, but be 
unable to comprehend or use the skills in a practical situation. 
Careful observation and consideration of all pertinent information 
will assure a more accurate evaluation of the child's intellectual 
status. 


Tue CAUSAL Factors IN MENTAL RETARDATION 


The complex nature of mental retardation defies simple defini- 
tion and classification. It is generally agreed that the combination 
of symptoms commonly associated with mental retardation is, in 
most cases, a result of multiple factors. At the present time, only 
a few types of retardation are subject to accurate diagnosis and 
treatment; the great majority of cases remain undifferentiated as 
to nature and cause. Since this discussion deals primarily with the 
education of the mentally retarded child, detailed discussion of 
the clinical aspects of the causal factors will be left to sources 
which deal fully with the subject. 

Classifying children as mentally retarded in no way implies 
that they can be treated as a homogeneous group. While there are 
certain characteristics frequently associated with low mental abil- 
ity, the cause, effect, and treatment differ considerably among in- 
dividuals. Since treatment and educational planning must be 
based upon the child’s specific needs, it is important that all con- 
tributing factors be carefully considered. Certain assumptions 
must be made regarding the child’s learning characteristics and 
behavior, and in the prognosis for his adjustment to society. The 
tentative nature of the preliminary planning assumes that further 
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observations will support or refute the accuracy of the diagnosis. 

For purposes of instruction, it is important that all personnel 
dealing with the child understand the most common causes of 
retardation and realize the educational implications involved. An 
understanding of the learning and behavior problems associated 
with different causal factors enables the worker to anticipate the 


problems and formulate an appropriate educational program at 
the earliest possible time. 


Brain DAMAGE AS A CAUSAL Factor 


Because brain damage occurs in all levels of society, most 
classroom teachers will at some time encounter children with 
some degree of brain damage, The damage may cause severe 
learning and adjustment problems, or it may cause only minor 
deviations; it may, or may not, be accompanied by sensory or 
motor impairment, An understanding of the causes and the be- 
havioral manifestations of the brain-injured child will hel 
teacher to cope with the child and his needs. 

The terms brain damage, brain injury, 


p the 


l irment in many areas of 
learning and behavior, 7 


y stage of development. It may 
ctors, toxic agents, physical deprivation, 
ury. The accidental nature of brain dam- 
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damaged areas. Causal factors most frequently associated with 
brain damage are: 


PRENATAL AND POSTNATAL INFECTIONS 

Maternal diseases such as syphilis, encephalitis, and German 
measles during pregnancy, and postnatal infections accompany- 
ing measles, whooping cough, scarlet fever, encephalitis, meningi- 
tis, and other childhood diseases have been known to cause brain 
damage. 


TOXIC AGENTS 


Poisons, drugs, and intoxicating substances may poison the 
tissue cells of the brain and prevent their functioning. 


NUTRITIONAL DEPRIVATION AND METABOLIC 

DISTURBANCES 

Deposits of harmful substances in the brain cells may impair 
functioning; nutritional deprivation may inhibit fetal develop- 
ment. 


GENETIC FACTORS 

Blood incompatibility, defective cell structure, and some meta- 
bolic disorders are thought to be related to brain damage, though 
the exact relationship has not been determined. 


PRENATAL, NATAL, AND POSTNATAL INJURIES 

Injuries may occur at the prenatal stage as a result of irradia- 
tion or of oxygen deprivation due to maternal asphyxia, maternal 
anemia, or hypotension. Common examples of birth injury are 
those caused by complications during delivery and lack of oxygen 


during the birth process. 
A number of other behavioral and structural anomalies have 


been associated with brain damage, but their relationships have 
not been clearly established. 


BEHAVIOR PATTERNS ASSOCIATED WITH BRAIN 
DAMAGE 


While no one constellation of behavioral patterns can be 
identified as belonging to a certain group of retardates, there 
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are characteristics found more consistently among some groups. 
Characteristics commonly associated with brain damage are: 


PERCEPTUAL DISTURBANCES 


Diagnostic tests and teacher observation reveal that the child 
has difficulty in comprehending wholeness. He is prone to pay 
attention to minor details, and fails to see them in relation to the 
whole. He frequently experiences confusion in separating fore- 
ground and background. Because of his inability to grasp the im- 
portant details, and to ignore the unimportant ones, the child 
responds to everything with equal intensity. Images of Objects in 
the environment are poorly perceived; drawings show distortions 
and disorganization. The child may have difficulty in copying a 
design with the marble board or other device, because he cannot 
perceive the arrangement. 


THINKING DISORDERS 


-damaged child tends to see un- 


is responses upon hypothetical or 
has difficulty in seeing his world 


BEHAVIOR DISORDERS 
A child 
completely diffe 


c ge ; > perseveration, emotional 
instability, unpredictable conduct, and g 
Inconsistent behavior is revealed by su 


MOTOR DISTURBANCES 


Posture and movement 


reveal lack of isi 1. 
The child may appear clum oe 


sy, and be unable to participate in the 
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physical activities of children of his age group. Disturbances of 
rhythm and laterality are noted by the inability to skip, to hop on 
one foot, to balance, or to throw and catch a ball. Motor disturb- 
ances may range from minor disorders to the gross disabilities 
associated with cerebral palsy. 


A diagnosis of organic defect, with an analysis of the areas of 
functional impairment, indicates a need for treating specific dis- 
abilities that inhibit learning and social adjustment. Since a clini- 
cal diagnosis which can accurately determine the presence of 
brain damage is often neither possible nor feasible, it becomes 
necessary for the treatment to be based upon the behavioral 
Symptoms. Regardless of the cause of the adjustment problems, 
the symptoms require substantially the same treatment in the 
classroom. The educational program for the brain-damaged child, 
or the child exhibiting the same disabilities, must take into con- 
sideration the areas and the degree of impairment. In many cases, 
the behavior problems of the child can be alleviated through a 
carefully controlled school environment and special teaching tech- 
niques. The development of perceptual and thinking skills re- 
quires materials and methods designed to improve the areas of 
malfunction. With proper treatment, the functioning level and 
prognosis of the brain-damaged child can be expected to improve. 


CULTURE AND ENVIRONMENT AS A CAUSATIVE 

FACTOR 

Numerically, the number of mentally retarded children with 
no apparent organic defect far exceeds the number with organic 
defect. In urban areas, the lower socio-economic sections contrib- 
ute the majority of children to classes for the educable mentally 
retarded. Considerable research has been conducted to ascertain 
the relative effects of heredity and environment upon the mental 
functioning of these children. The proponents of the theory that 
heredity is the determining factor believe that large 1 numbers of _ 
subnormal individuals are found in the low socio-economic areas 
because they are biologically defective and cannot meet the social 
and economic demands outside the blighted areas. Lending 


support to the theory is Gesell’s ten-year study (1940) on the 
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stability of mental growth patterns among children of varying 
intellectual levels. It concluded that each individual inherits a 
distinctive growth pattern which determines his potential for 
adapting to his environment. While Gesell does not ignore en- 
vironmental factors, he maintains that constitutional factors ul- 
timately determine the degree and mode of the individual's 
reaction to his environment, and that the organism participates 
in the creation of his environment. 

Other researchers present evidence that the children from 
blighted areas are the products of an unstimulating environment, 
rather than affected by poor biological endowment. Skeels and 
Harms (1948) reported that a group of children whose mothers 
had low IQ's, whose fathers were classified as low status, and 
who were placed in an orphanage and adopted during infancy 
attained mental levels in the average range. Freeman and his 
associates (1928) studied the intellectual development of children 
placed in foster homes of various socio-economic levels, The chil- 
dren placed in the better homes gained more in IQ than those 
placed in the poorer homes. In some cases, the parents were con- 
sidered defective, but there was no direct relationship between 
the intellectual levels of the parents and those of the children who 
were removed from their original poor environment. Conflicting 
results were reported by Stippich (1940), who compared the in- 
tellectual levels of children whose mothers were mentally de- 
fective and children whose mothers were normal. The marked 


ween the children of the defec- 
i mal ones persisted after separa- 
tion from their mothe: 


$ ight be concluded that the great 
etarded and dull normal children 
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has led to much discussion of the unreliability of the currently 
used intelligence tests, with their alleged cultural bias in favor of 
middle- and upper-class standards. It has been assumed by many 
that less culturally biased tests would provide a more accurate 
evaluation of mental functioning, and would result in higher test 
performance of children from poor environmental backgrounds. 
Rosenblum and Keller (1955) conducted a study to determine 
whether the boys who scored low on the Wechsler Intelligence 
Scale for Children (WISC) and the Stanford-Binet would score 
higher on the Davis-Eells Culture Fair Games, which is a non- 
verbal test based upon experiences common to all children and 
designed to reduce the effect of cultural influences. The study in- 
volved thirty boys ranging in age from ten years and two months 
to thirteen years and eight months with an IQ range from 55 to 75 
(and a mean score of 67.57), who were given the WISC and the 
Stanford-Binet before being given the Culture Fair Games. Re- 
sults showed that they did no better on the Culture Fair Games 
than on the other tests. An analysis of the responses indicated that 
the significant reason for failure was the inability to do abstract 
reasoning. 

Actually, the need for an unbiased test has little practical 
value so far as educational planning is concerned. Currently intel- 
ligence tests are utilized primarily to predict school success and 
social adjustment. School success and social adjustment assume 
certain cultural standards and concepts common to the majority 
of the population. If the child demonstrates his inability to meet 
these standards, it is the responsibility of the school to investigate 
the reasons for his failure and, if necessary, to provide an educa- 
tional program to meet his particular needs. 

While the controversy regarding the environmental influences 
upon the level of intellectual functioning continues, a number of 
projects, based upon the theory that poor environment is the ma- 
jor factor in determining low performance, are proceeding on the 
assumption that, if given compensatory treatment, some of the 
low-functioning children will show improvement. The projects, 
aimed at cultural upgrading, involve action in many areas which 
include: enriching experiences, better counseling, improved teach- 
ing conditions, individual attention, home contacts, and other edu- 
cational advantages. Though not aimed directly at serving the 
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mentally retarded children, the efforts of the Higher Horizons 
program in New York City, and the Great Cities Gray Areas 
School Improvement Programs now in operation in a number of 
cities with large slum populations, will doubtless serve many chil- 
dren whose diagnosis of mental retardation is suspect because of 
adverse cultural factors. 
Evidence that a culturally stimulating environment does have 
a beneficial effect upon some children from impoverished cultural 
environments has been reported by William Sloan (1952) and 
Samuel Kirk (1958). Kirk found that children from underprivi- 
leged homes tended to maintain the same rate of mental develop- 
ment, or to decrease in learning rate as they grew older. When 
such children were offered preschool training, this tendency was 
reversed. Although some children continued at the same rate, the 
majority increased their rates of development. When children 
were placed in foster homes in addition to preschool training, all 
of them increased in rate of development. Further evidence was 
given by Sloan for institutionalized children: those who were 
given preschool training tended to increase in developmental 
rate, while those who remained in the wards tended to show a 
decrease as they grew older. In both studies, it was concluded 
that children with organic damage or psychotic behavior did not 
respond positively to the preschool program, while those whose 


poor functioning appeared to be due to sterile surroundings made 
significant gains, 


The problem of organic damage among the culturally dis- 
advantaged promises to make isolating the causative factors more 


OMS Many large cities are experiencing a population shift as 
the middle. n moves from the central area of the 
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dren who suffer from mild forms of brain damage learn to make 
adjustments to difficult situations, and are able to overcome the 
effects of the damage through participation in normal activities 
and experiences. The child deprived of these activities and ex- 
periences because of poor environment faces multiple handi- 
capping conditions, which further complicate the problem of 
educating him. 


BEHAVIOR PATTERNS ASSOCIATED WITH 
ENVIRONMENTAL FACTORS 


It would be a gross injustice to assume that all students from 
the low economic areas are equally affected by their cultural 
environment. The very conditions that prove detrimental to one 
individual may act as a stimulant to another. Many highly suc- 
cessful students and adults may be found in the disadvantaged 
areas; however, the generally low achievement and concomitant 
problems of adjustment tend to stereotype the population. While 
any attempt to generalize concerning the total intellectual level, 
behavior, or aspirations of the population would be dangerous, it 
is possible to recognize certain persistent social patterns among 
the low achievers. These patterns include: 


LACK OF MOTIVATION 

The lack of home motivation, the absence of books and maga- 
zines in the home, and the limited opportunities for travel and 
other social experiences may be contributing factors to the apathy 
and indifference found among many of the students and adults. 


POOR SELF CONCEPT 
Surrounded by negative and indifferent attitudes, the child 
concept of failure and defeat. Unless some positive 


accepts the ; : i 
ken to make the child realize his worth, his level of 


action is ta 
aspiration will remain low. 


PROBLEMS OF HEALTH AND NUTRITION 


Because of the economic limitations, many children do not 
receive corrective treatment for auditory, visual, dental, and other 
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health problems. Poverty and poor management may result in 
poor nutrition for many children. 


FAMILY DISORGANIZATION 

Family instability caused by unemployment, broken homes, 
crime and delinquency, frequent changes of address, and inade- 
quate housing is prevalent among the low socio-economic groups, 
and tends to have a negative effect upon the child's adjustment. 


INADEQUATE MODES OF THINKING AND PERCEIVING 

The development of concepts and thinking processes begins 
during infancy. Unless the young child is provided with opportu- 
nities for exploration, experimentation, communication, and social 
interaction, he may fail to develop the basic concepts and think- 
ing processes upon which his later learning depends. 


The same conditions that affect the student's social and school 
adjustment also affect the re relationship between home and school. 

i er is of a higher Socio-economic sta- 
tus, who respects and understands only middle-class standards. 
background may lead to lack of sym- 


à group whose standards and values 


to develop the acuity, ski] 
standards of his society, A 
ment must involve social action to i 
tions. Better housin 
made available. Nursery schools and 


ed to insure the early develop- 
munity centers for study and 


recreation must provide facilities not available in the home, Edu- 
cational programs | must place greater emphaci on curriculum 
t g on curriculum 
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ing services, and improved methods for identifying and correct- 


ing physical and emotional conditions that inhibit learning. 


OTHER CAUSATIVE FACTORS 


Heredity has always been considered a general factor in over- 
all growth and development, but the exact means of transmission 
of intelligence, or lack of it, has not been determined. Since the 
majority of retarded individuals show no definite clinical charac- 
teristics, it is difficult to attribute their subnormal functioning to 
biological factors. Recent research, however, has contributed data 
to support the belief that biochemical disorders of a genetic na- 
ture are responsible for some defective children. Their defects 
have been attributed to faulty assimilation of carbohydrates, pro- 
teins, and lipoids. Two genetically linked conditions which have 
réceived much attention in scientific and popular literature are 
phenylketonuria, associated with faulty protein metabolism, and 
galactosemia, which is recognized as a disorder in the metabolism 
of carbohydrates. Both conditions are associated with mental re- 
tardation, and both are amenable to dietary treatment if an early 
diagnosis is made. An abnormal lipoid metabolic condition associ- 
ated with mental retardation results in a progressive or regressive 
form of retardation known as amaurotic family idiocy. Other con- 
ditions of faulty metabolism among the retarded have been recog- 
nized, but the exact relationships among the chemical condition, 
heredity, and retardation have not been determined. 

Endocrine disturbances during the prenatal period and during 
early childhood are responsible for some types of retardation. 
Thyroid insufficiency is associated with cretinism. A defect in 
parathyroid function may cause severe neurological damage and 
retardation. Mongolism, one of the most widely researched condi- 
tions, has at various times been considered a pituitary failure. 
Research has recently discovered a chromosomal abnormality 
present in mongoloids which is thought to have a genetic basis. 

Since each of the above-mentioned disorders represents a clin- 
ical type, no attempt will be made to describe the specific charac- 
teristics that accompany each disorder. While these types are 
numerically insignificant as compared to the total number of 
retarded children, they will occasionally appear in the classes for 
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the educable and trainable mentally retarded. It is important that 
the teacher of the retarded become acquainted with the less com- 
mon forms of retardation to the extent of recognizing the problem 
and realizing the educational potential and possibilities for place- 
ment. 

In addition to the recognized causative factors, a number of 
other factors may cause conditions that resemble brain damage or 
other types of retardation. Early emotional deprivation, in which 
the child does not receive the emotional stimuli needed for nor- 
mal develo ment, may cause a condition known as infantile au- 
fi, which is characisred by extreme withdrawal, inability to 
relate or communicate with others bizarre behavior, and escape 


from any directed activity. These children may be of normal or 
above-normal intelligence, but appea 


, make it imperative that ea 
dation ber 
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Identifying the Mentally 
Retarded Child 


For EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES, “diagnosis” is a clinical pro- 
cedure administered by a person trained in the use of clinical 
instruments and skilled in evaluating the individual's responses to 
test items designed to reveal the level of functioning and the po- 
tential for success in various areas of learning. It includes a rating 
or score that compares the individual's actual performance with 
what is expected of him at his age level. It should also include an 


analysis of areas of strength and weakness that may be useful in 
educational planning, 


The reliability of the diagnosis depends greatly upon the di- 


th the student's performance in daily 
activities, and the consideration of factors that influence test per- 
formance; emotions, health, attitudes, and cultural background. 
Consideration also must be given to the child’s developmental 
history, his special interests, and his achievement in academic and 
social areas, Such background information provides the diagnos- 
tician with the information needed to assess the child’s responses 


The classroom teacher pl 


diagnosis, Day-by-day observations of the child’s behavior, health, 


learning problems, socia] reactions, and special interests provide 


obtained from any other source, While 
cher have 4 formal orientation to the 


ild, any competent teacher can develop 
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the observational techniques required to assist with a diagnosis. 
Special class teachers, the school nurse, the visiting teacher or 
counselor, and the school psychologist should be available to the 
classroom teacher as consultants. Cumulative records should pro- 
vide material pertaining to the child's developmental history, fam- 
ily background, health conditions, and school achievement. In 
some cases, it may be necessary to obtain information not in- 
cluded in the cumulative records. 

As has been previously stated, it is difficult to identify a mod- 
erately retarded child by any standard group of characteristics. 
There are, however, a number of learning and behavioral charac- 
teristics frequently found among the retarded that can be used as 
a basis for referral for more intensive study. Characteristics which 
suggest the need for further investigation are: learning problems, 
poor achievement, poor work habits, distractability, poor motor 
ability, poor language development, immature artwork, and prob- 
lems of social adjustment. 


LEARNING PROBLEMS 


Generally, the first clue to the presence of retardation is the 
child's learning problems. His difficulties during the first years of 
School are frequently attributed to immaturity, which implies that 
the difficulties will be overcome with the passage of time. If the 
child is mentally retarded, these early learning problems will not 
be dispelled by time or maturity; in fact, they will become more 
pronounced with time. It is necessary, therefore, that the learning 
problems be analyzed to determine their nature. 

Retarded children generally function on a concrete level. 
They may be able to tell what they see, or what activity is taking 
place, but be unable to relate it to other objects or events, or to 
interpret the meaning in relation to the setting. Frequently, the 
retarded child has difficulty in anticipating events that may have 
happened before or after the event presently under discussion; he 
may have little insight into a situation beyond the obvious. 

Ability to associate ideas and to see relationships is often im- 
paired. For example, the responses of a retarded child who was 
telling the teacher about a picture in which a child was taking a 
carton of milk from the dispenser at school are typical: 
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TEACHER: Tell us about the picture. 
cup: Getting milk. 

TEACHER: How is she getting the milk? 
CHILD: With a nickel. 


TEACHER: Where did the milk in the machine come from? 
CHILD: Milkman brought it. 


TEACHER: Where did the milkman get the milk to put in the 
machine? 


CHILD: From the milk machine. 


In spite of the fact that the child had recently visited a dairy 
farm and the local dairy, she at no time made any connection 
between the milk and its source, and in spite of repeated ques- 
tioning, she continued to follow her circular pattern of thinking, 
insisting that the milkman got the milk from the machine and 
returned it to the machine. This child was unable to see the obvi- 
ous relationships taken for granted in normal children. 

Perceptual-motor problems are common among retarded 
children. They frequently have difficulty in seeing differences be- 
tween objects with similar features. The 


y may be able to recog- 
nize gross differences, but fail to distinguish differences in position 


or direction. Such inability to discriminate is reflected in begin- 
ning reading activities, in the failure to differentiate among the 
letters d, b, and p (where the only difference is in direction), or 
in words such as saw and was, on and no (where the position of 
letters is the only differentiating feature). Perceptual disturbances 
are also revealed in the child's inability to comprehend a total 
concept; he may respond to each part separately, or he may be 
unable to respond to those significant ideas demanding response. 
Further indication of perceptual-motor problems can be noted 
from a child's inability to copy a pegboard or marbleboard design; 
or to arrange sticks in a prescribed pattern. Auditory perception 
may be poorly developed; dull children often have difficulty in 
noe and recognizing sounds and in locating their position. 
They may have difficulty in comprehending instructions an 


other verbal material. Since so many school activities depen 
upon a definite ley 


the child who h el of perceptual development, it is obvious that 
a ped the necessary perceptual-motor 
ck such activities. Disabilities in reading, writ- 
the school à academic subjects often continue through 

chool years because perceptual problems were not corrected: 
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Retarded children often have a poor sense of time sequence. 
There is an inability to comprehend time vocabulary in words 
such as “yesterday,” “tomorrow,” “last week,” “next month,” and to 
relate a given time to the present time. 

Incidental learning does not have the same value for retarded 
children that it has for normal children. Because of the faulty 
ability to see relationships and to generalize, the retarded child 
often develops misconceptions about a situation. Such misconcep- 
tions can be readily detected if the teacher takes a few minutes 


to let the child explain what he is doing and why. 


Poor ACHIEVEMENT 

The child’s achievement pattern from his beginning school 
years to his present grade contributes valuable information re- 
garding his diagnosis. While most retarded children show poor 
academic ability from the time they start school, this is not true of 
all retarded children. Some have a memory facility which allows 
them to succeed fairly well in the first two or three grades, where 
their reading is largely dependent upon a memorized sight vocab- 
ulary, and their number work upon rote learning and memoriza- 
tion of combinations. Success in areas dependent upon memory 
may continue throughout the school years. Regardless of the 
achievement of the first few grades, if the child is mentally re- 
tarded, there is usually an indication of poor achievement by 
grade three or four, when the work begins to be more abstract 
eralization. With each successive year, the 
pupil seems to fall farther behind his classmates. A profile of his 
achievement scores from year to year will doubtless show gains of 
less than a year for each year in school, which indicate a slower 
learning rate than is expected for a normal child. 

Achievement-test scores are a reliable measure of the child’s 
functioning level only if the examiner can be sure that they repre- 
sent the child’s true level. Generally, the test results obtained 
from a group test cannot be considered reliable for a retarded 
child because of the many factors that affect performance. For an 
accurate evaluation of the child who appears to be retarded, an 
individual or small-group test is recommended. Among the low 
achievers, it is not unusual to find performance discrepancies of 


and to require gen 
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two or three grade levels, depending on whether the test was 
individually or class administered. An individually administered 
test can reveal far more about the pupil's ability than his level of 
performance alone. Encouraging the child to vocalize as he works 
will enable the examiner to discover the pupils approach to a 
situation; it may be discovered that the reasoning process is cor- 
rect, even though the final answer is wrong, or that the reasoning 
process is correct to a certain point. A right or wrong answer does 
not reveal enough of the thinking process to determine the child's 
true level of functioning. 

Frequently, a reading disability not associated with mental 
retardation causes a child to score low on an achievement test. 
Since the test is designed to measure skills other than reading, it 
fails to reveal possible ability in another area if the responses all 
depend upon reading proficiency. If the purpose of the test is to 
determine the child's knowledge, skills, reasoning, and thinkin 
ability as a means of substantiating a diagnosis, the reading dis- 
ability must not be allowed to obscure other areas of ability. As- 
sistance with the reading in tests on problem solving, map and 
reference skills, vocabulary, and language will assure more accu- 
rate diagnostic information. 

The teacher's sensitivity to the child's physical and emotional 
condition during the testing situation should help to determine 
whether the child is responding according to his actual ability. 
Consideration should be given to manifestations of nervousness, 
anger, fear, hostility, or other emotional conditions as factors that 
influence test performance. 

The child's attitudes and emotions are frequently responsible 
for poor performance. A child accustomed to low grades and fail- 
ure has little incentive to put effort into a test, Particularly trau- 

ic to the slow learner, who has been helped with his daily 


work by other students and the teacher, is the sudden withdrawal 
is all help and support during the test situation. The child with a 
short attention Span may need constant prodding to keep his 
attention on the test. 


Poor Worx HABITS 
p habits of the mentally retarded are usually poorly devel- 
Or i. 


ope inefficient. For many retarded pupils, the assignments 
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are too long or too difficult, and the child avoids a task that is 
destined for failure. Other children take refuge from failure and 
frustration in daydreaming or some other form of escape. Well- 
motivated mentally retarded children may give the impression of 
diligence by copying meaningless material from a book, or by 
some other useless activity. It is not unusual to see a child start 
and discard several assignment sheets because an error has been 
made. Lack of regard for accuracy may be a result of careless- 
ness, of poor judgment that does not warn the child that his 
answer is not sensible, or of a general lack of ability to relate his 


present task to things he knows. 


DisTRACTIBILITY 

Duration of interest among the retarded is generally quite 
brief, especially if the task is not self-initiated. The child may 
evince an interest in an activity and begin with enthusiasm, but 
he soon exhausts the possibilities for satisfaction, and abandons it 
for some other fleeting interest. Brain damage is frequently ac- 
companied by distractibility. The child's tendency to respond to 
auditory and visual stimuli ignored by other children is disturbing 
both to the child and to those who work with him. 


Poor MOTOR ABILITY 


Many moderately retarded children demonstrate motor ability 
at the level of their peers. However, in many cases the conditions 
that cause mental retardation also cause neurological impairment, 
which may be observed as lack of precision in movements, clum- 
Siness, poor coordination, or other more severely handicapping 
conditions. Inadequate motor ability may be detected in the 
large-muscle activities, which include walking, running, skipping, 
hopping, throwing, and other physical activities, and in the small- 
muscle activities such as writing, cutting, drawing, and craft 


activities. 


LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 
Among the major identifying characteristics of the mentally 
retarded are poor language development and general lack of abil- 
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ity in effective communication. Language inadequacy may be 
noticed in the child's poor language patterns, poor articulation, 
limited vocabulary, and the tendency to speak in words or phrases 
instead of sentences, or in refusal to talk at all. Inadequate lan- 
guage facility may be due to the child's limited interest in his 
environment, to sensory or expressive disorders, or to an environ- 
ment that has not provided good speech models or language stim- 


ulation. Emotional problems or physical injury may also impair 
communication channels. 


IMMATURE ÁRTWORK 


Much can be learned about the child's level of development 
and perception of his surroundings through his free art expression. 
The child whose figures are primitive and show little relation to 
reality may reveal a distorted concept of his environment, Bi- 
zarre associations, disorganization, or poorly conceived ideas in a 
pupil's artwork may indicate subnormal or abnormal functioning. 
Lack of creativity is generally noted in the child’s tendency to 


copy the work of other students, or to repeat what he h 


as done 
previously. 


PROBLEMS OF SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 


Social maladjustment is common among retarded children. 
Problems may be manifested in 


ior, negative or indifferent attitu 
ceptance. The a 
identified because of his disrupting influence. He makes himself 
unpopular by his 


lessness, and boisterou 


vate, rather than improve, t 


The child with a negative attitude may want to participate in 
the activities of the group, but, because of the anticipation of 
failure and rejection, may adopt 


ds an attitude of indifference or 
negativism. 


The withdrawn or passive child may be reacting to an un- 
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satisfactory existence by having no part of it. He may engage in 
daydreaming, coloring, playing with small toys, or just sitting. 
Because such behavior is not disturbing to the class, it may be 
overlooked as a possible symptom of retardation, emotional dis- 
turbance, or mental illness. 

While a case study of the child, with anecdotal accounts of his 
behavior, is most valuable to the diagnostician, the classroom 
teacher generally cannot devote time to a detailed report. A 
checklist of the teacher's observations, similar to the following, 
provides useful information to the diagnosticign. Any special in- 
terest or area of particular competence should be recorded as 
part of the observation. 


OBSERVATION CHECKLIST 


Name of Child Birthdate Grade Teacher 


General Health Status 


. Does the child have any chronic health problem? 
. Does he hear and respond when you speak to the group? 
. Does he show any evidence of visual problems? 
. Is he frequently absent because of illness? 
. Does he have a normal amount of energy and vitality? 
. Does he display any behavior problems such as tics, crying, tantrums, 
convulsions, withdrawal, or bizarre behavior? ——— 
7. Has he been given auditory and visual tests recently? 


Duna 


Social Development 

1. Does he take part in group activities with children of his age? 

2. Does he interact with classmates? —— — — 

3. Does he assume responsibility for his conduct, appearance, and 
materials? =. 

4. Does he show interest in the classroom activities? —— 

5. Does he show confidence in his ability to do ‘what is expected of 
him? 

6. Is he accepted by the other children in the group? 

7. Does he work efficiently? ———— 

8. Does he stay with a task to completion? 


Academic Adjustment ; 
1. What scores has he received on previous mental maturity tests? 
Group tests: Individual tests: 

2, What are his scores on his last achievement tests? 
Arithmetic Computaton: 


Reading: — X 
V ary: Problem Solving: "moon 
ed Reference Skills: 


Language: |—— ——— 
Spelling: —— Social Studies: deis 
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3. Is he able to see relationships among things, people, and events? 


4. Is he able to solve practical problems in daily situations? 
5. Is he able to use and comprehend words and ideas? 


6. Is he able to contribute to the class discussions from information 
he has gained outside school? 


7. Has he developed the motor skills that enable him to write, draw, 
and paint? 


8. Has he developed the large muscle skills that enable him to partici- 
pate with his peers in games and sports? .—  — — 
9. Is he able to retain a reasonable amount of what he has learned? 


10. Can he use what has learned in one situation to help him in an- 
other? 


11. Does he have any special abilities or interests? 
Home and Family Status 

l. Is the child new to the school? 
attend school? —— 1. 

2. With whom does the child live? 

3. Is there any evidence of a serious home problem? 


" 4. Have the parents expressed concern for the child's progress or be- 
avior? 


5. Is the home economically stable? 

6. Is the father employed? .—  — — Where: 

T. Is the mother employed? .— — — Where: 

8. Is the family receiving ADC or welfare support? 

9. Are there other children in the family enrolled in special cl 


If so, where did he last 


asses? 


Other Comments: 


Consideration and evaluation of th 


help the classroom teacher to discov 
herself 


e items on the checklist may 
er the underlying problems 
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from a poor cultural background who had enrolled in a second 
grade after moving from another school. The teacher expressed 
concern that he could do no academic work, could not follow 
directions, never responded or took part in group activities, and 
could not make himself understood because of very poor speech. 
His only response was an occasional smile. While he presented no 
behavior problems, he was merely vegetating in the classroom, 
and appeared to be a likely candidate for the class for the men- 
tally retarded. However, since he was new to the school and his 
transfer records offered little helpful information, it was decided 
that he be placed on observation for a time before attempting a 
psychological evaluation. During the course of the observation, it 
was discovered that if David were asked to do some task such as 
"close the door," he made no response until the teacher repeated 
the request directly to him. On one occasion, the teacher was 
seated at the piano with the book open to a familiar song, waiting 
for the attention of the class before beginning the music period. 
While she waited, she moved her fingers over the keys without 
playing. As she did so, David began to sing, and when no one else 
joined him, he commented that he thought she was playing the 
music, Referral to the hearing clinic disclosed a severe hearing 
loss. After surgery and provision of a hearing aid, David began to 
Show academic progress and to respond to school activities in a 
more normal manner. 

In the case of this child, the diagnostician would probably not 
have discovered the hearing loss, since he would have been speak- 
ing directly to the child during the test. The test score, however, 
would have reflected limited experience in the communication 
skills, information, and other areas as a result of his sensory 
impairment. 

In cases of frequent absence due to illness or other causes, the 
child may be making poor school progress because of insufficient 
time in school, rather than from low mental ability. Measures 
should be taken through the proper channels to correct the cause 
of absence, before referring the child for testing. 

Consideration of family background and home conditions may 
reveal situations that cause a child to appear subnormal. The 
Child from a culturally barren home may be so lacking in experi- 
ence and motivation that he does not know how to respond to 
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school activities. Opportunities to explore and experiment, and to 
participate in activities that arouse his curiosity and interest, may 
open the door to better response in school. Poverty, hunger, and 
poor sleeping conditions may cause the child to appear dull and 
disinterested. Recent arrival in an urban situation from a remote 
rural area may necessitate a period of adjustment. 

Emotional problems may inhibit the child's performance to 
the point of making him appear retarded. The child, while giving 
the impression of dullness, may display occasional moments of 
alertness or competence. Such flashes of performance are an indi- 
cation of impaired, rather than retarded, functioning. The child 
who feels rejected, acts inferior, or shows a tendency toward 
withdrawal should not be diagnosed until every effort has been 
made to locate the factors that may be depressing his intellectual 
and social functioning. 

If the observation indicates problems in a number of areas, the 
child should be referred for a psychological evaluation. Early 
identification of the child's problems is an important factor in 


planning an educational program aimed at correcting his disabili- 
ties and preventing behavior problems that frequently occur if no 
treatment is offered. 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL EVALUATION 


After a child has been 
it becomes the responsibi 
the tests necessary to de 


pupil’s problem. On the b 
to predi 
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are the Stanford Binet and the Weschler Intelligence Scale for 
Children ( WISC). The results of these tests produce an Intelli- 
gence Quotient and a Mental Age which may be used to classify 
à child according to his level of functioning. The general classifi- 
cation is sufficient to determine whether a child is eligible for a 
special class. Further study of the test results must be made to 
determine specific areas of strength and weakness in order to plan 
the educational program necessary to ameliorate the pupil's func- 
tioning. 

Placement in a special class, or provision of some other form of 
Special service, does not automatically supply the service needed 
by the child. At present, no test has been constructed that can 
accurately give the diagnostician and teacher all of the informa- 
tion necessary to plan a program based upon the child's needs. It 
is necessary, therefore, to use the available tests to the extent that 
they can suggest diagnostic information. The WISC gives, in addi- 
tion to a full-scale score, a verbal IQ and a performance IQ. Gen- 
erally, these scores will not show a wide variation. However, 
should the verbal IQ differ greatly from the performance IQ, 
the diagnostician is obligated to look for the reason for the dis- 
crepancy. In both the Stanford Binet and the WISC, there are 
subtests designed to test specific abilities. If the child shows an 
erratic test pattern, with some areas testing considerably higher 
than others, or if the child passes some items after having failed 
items of lesser difficulty, the test results must be subjected to care- 
ful scrutiny before an opinion is given. s 

Numerous studies have been made in an attempt to determine 
whether there were any patterns of response or characteristic test 
performance peculiar to the organic (brain-damaged ) or non- 
organic person that could be used to differentiate between these 
two groups, While no conclusive evidence has been found, certain 
observations have been made regarding the tests. It is reported 
by Beck (1955) that the WISC Performance IQ's and the WISC 
Full Scale IQ's of the organics were significantly lower than those 
of nonorganics. In the group classified as organics, the Perform- 
ance Scores tended to be lower than the Verbal Scores. Non- 
organics showed the reverse pattern. It has also been noted that, 
on the Stanford Binet, the organics showed a larger scattering of 
misses than did the nonorganic group. While these test patterns 
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may suggest a differentiation between the organic and the non- 
organic retarded child, they cannot differentiate between the 
organic and the emotionally disturbed child whose behavioral 
symptoms are similar. 

In answer to the need for a test that has greater diagnostic 
value for educational purposes, the Illinois Test of Psycholinguis- 
tic Abilities has been constructed to isolate specific areas of abil- 
ity and disability in language areas. As described by Kirk and 
McCarthy (1961), the test is designed to locate defects in the 
processes of communication by testing three distinct areas of com- 
munication: (a) channels of communication, (b) levels of organi- 
zation, (c) psycholinguistic processes. As explained by Kirk and 
McCarthy, the channels of input and output are the modes of 
communication. The test items are designed to reveal whether 
the child can receive visual and auditory stimuli and respond b 
a simple motor or vocal response. Responses are “yes” and “no” 
answers, and pointing to a picture to indicate an answer, 

Levels of organization are tested throu 
the pupil to make audio-vocal and visual-motor associations. Test 
items include associations suggested by 


Statements such as, “Fa- 
ther is big; baby is —, 


» Or exercises in which the child is given 
a picture and asked to choose one fro 


m a group of four that he 
associates with his picture. ie 


gh items that require 
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sive study and therapy than is available through the school, and 
the child may be referred to a more highly specialized clinic or 
diagnostic center. 

Research has demonstrated that the level of mental function- 
ing can be depressed or accelerated by environmental factors. A 
diagnosis of mental retardation at a given time does not neces- 
sarily mean that the condition is permanent. The changes that 
occur in the child's level of performance need not imply a change 
in intellectual potential, but may be a result of better adjustment, 
correction of specific disabilities, reduction of stress, or other situ- 
ations that encourage a better use of the child’s abilities. 
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Services for the Mentally 
Retarded Child 


pom the rapid expansion of special education pro- 
grams and the increased services for the mentally retarded, the 
majority of the moderately retarded children are still being edu- 
cated in regular public school classes. At first glance, this situ- 
ation might arouse criticism of special education programs as not 
serving all of the children who qualify for placement in special 
classes. In large urban areas, where 10 per cent or more of the 
children in some sections of the city meet the requirements for 
special class placement, it would be neither feasible nor desirable 
to place all of these children in Special classes. Schools in such 
areas should seek ways of adjusting the total school program to 
accommodate larger numbers of children than can be served by 
special classes. 

As has been previously emphasized, retarded children do not 
constitute a homogeneous group who can all profit from the same 
treatment. Differences in cultural background, personality, psy- 
chological make-up, motivation, physica] and health conditions, 
pupil attitude, family acceptance, school philosophy, and teacher 
attitude are all factors that tend to influence a child's adjustment 
to a situation. 

Considerable research in recent years has been devoted to the 
problem of determining the effectiveness of various educational 
programs for the retarded, The conclusions indicate the need for 
a number of different types of services, and careful consideration 
of the factors influencing successful adjustment to a particular 
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situation. It is generally agreed that a program must incorporate 
the services of a number of persons skilled in understanding and 
treating the multiple problems of the retarded child and adult. 

A description of the special services most commonly provided 
in the public schools will serve as orientation preliminary to a 
discussion of placement considerations. 


THE SCHOOL DIAGNOSTICIAN 


The term diagnostician in this discussion will refer to the staff 
member whose major responsibility is administering tests, inter- 
preting their results, and making recommendations regarding an 
educational program on the basis of the test information. When a 
child has been referred for a psychological evaluation, it is the 
responsibility of the diagnostician to determine the cause, or 
causes, of the child’s maladjustment through the use of various 
evaluative devices, and through observation of the child’s behav- 
ior, The information provided by the classroom teacher who 
makes the referral helps the diagnostician to select the most 
appropriate tests to complete the diagnosis. The diagnostic pro- 
cedure usually includes the administration of an individual intel- 
ligence test, an achievement test, and various diagnostic tests to 
locate areas of specific disability. Frequently, the examiner will 
include a personality or social-maturity test as a means of locating 
problems of adjustment that may be related to the areas of major 
concern, Tests of motor skills may be included if the examiner 
sees evidence of a possible weakness or malfunction in the motor 
area. F ] 

Generally, the test results are summarized in a written report, 
which includes the child's IQ and mental age, his achievement 
scores, and the scores on the various subtests which may disclose 
areas of ability or disability. The report may confirm the teacher's 
opinion regarding the child's level of functioning, but this is of 
little value to the teacher who wants to know what to do about 
the child in the classroom. The tests reveal the child's present 

do not disclose which factors may 


level of functioning, but they 
be influencing performance, nor do they recommend a course of 
action. 


The most valuable service is rendered when the diagnostician 
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follows the testing with a conference with the child's teacher, dur- 
ing which he explains the test results, interprets patterns of ability 
and disability, and explores with the teacher the possible reasons 
for the test performance. Since the child's problems are generally 
not confined to the classroom alone, it is recommended that all 
teachers working with the child be included in the conference. 
The physical education teacher, art teacher, speech correctionis, 
and others who might be involved in the child's program should 
be aware of the pupil's learning and behavior problems, and of 
their part in his total program. 

Because many diagnosticians do not have a teaching back- 
ground, they may not be familiar with classroom procedures and 
possibilities for indivídual work. While the diagnostician may see 
the child as a case in need of particular treatment, the classroom 
teacher sees him as one of a group of children all entitled to a 
fair share of individual consideration, and may not find it possible 
to give the attention recommended by the diagnostician. It is 
most important, therefore, that the diagnostician and the class- 
room teacher collaborate in planning a w 
and remedial program for the child. 

The contact between the diagnostician and the classroom 
teacher must be a continuing contact. Since the program is based 
on the learning and behavioral characteristics of the child, it is 
logical to expect changes over a period of time. Re-evaluation of 
the child's progress should take place at regular intervals, and 


reconsideration of various aspects of the program should be made 
at the teacher's request. 


orkable developmental 


THE SCHOOL NURSE 

The services of th 
of the child are essen 
tarded children, as a 
lems than are found 
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ual problems that should have received early correction, and 
dental problems that go unattended. 

Poor nutrition and poor eating habits are constant problems 
with a large segment of the population served by special educa- 
tion. The poor environment that produced the defective child 
continues to work against him by depriving him of the energy to 
make the most use of his limited intellect. It is not unusual to find 
children who come to school without breakfast, and whose noon 
lunch consists of a bag of potato chips and a cupcake purchased 
at the corner store because mother is not at home during the noon 
hour. 

Inadequate housing and poor housekeeping habits in many 
homes send children to school with insufficient rest. A child fre- 
quently shares a bed or mattress with several other children. Bed- 
wetting is common, and laundry facilities may be inadequate; the 
disagreeable odor that the child carries to school makes him an 
object of ridicule, and is certainly not conducive to social accept- 


ance, 


Physical conditions which may accompany mental retardation, 


such as those associated with cerebral palsy, polio, cleft palate, 
glandular malfunction and obesity, may require mechanical aids 
or referral for medical attention. Emotional problems frequently 
arise as a result of physical conditions, and may need the help of 
other personnel. I ; 
Frequent illness, lack of sufficient clothing, lack of food, in- 
juries, and the need to stay at home to care for younger children 
are common excuses for absence among children from low eco- 
nomic areas. 
The child with an intellectual handicap cannot afford to be 
further handicapped by physical conditions amenable to correc- 
tion or remediation. The teacher should assume the responsibility 
for reporting to the school nurse any evidence of health problems 
among her students, and should be especially aware of problems 
among the retarded children who have less ability to compensate 


for additional handicaps. 

Naturally, the school n 
social ills that cause many 
can bring the health probl 
are able to provide the ne 


urse cannot be expected to correct the 
of the deleterious conditions, but she 
ems to the attention of agencies that 
eded medical service. Local service 
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clubs frequently provide glasses, hearing aids, dental care, and 
milk for needy children as a part of their community service. 

The nurse is in a position to investigate conditions in the 
home, and to discuss the child's physical and cleanliness problems 
from the health standpoint. It may be necessary to arrange for the 
child to take a shower and change clothing after he arrives at 
School. Enlisting the parents cooperation may avoid possible re- 
sentments arising from the school's action in usurping those re- 
sponsibilities generally assumed by the home. And the nurse may 
be able to offer advice to parents regarding agencies that offer 
guidance and counseling on family problems. 

It is advisable for children to become acquainted with the 
school nurse as a teacher of health and physical care. Early asso- 
ciation with the nurse who comes into the classroom to discuss 
and demonstrate dental health, nutrition, cleanliness, and health- 
ful living promotes a relationship that encourages students at the 
junior and senior high school levels to bring personal health prob- 
lems to her for advice. 

In compiling data for the psychological evaluation, the school 
nurse should be responsible for providing the child's medical and 
early developmental history. Her report should include data on 
conditions during the mother's pregnancy and delivery, the child's 
illnesses and their severity, medication in use, doctor's recommen- 
dations, and a developmental history which includes the age at 


which the child began sitting, walking. t lking, self-feedi 
other developmental skills. : MM MEER id 


The intimate relationship that often exists between nurse and 


contact may lead the parents to seek 
d's other school problems. As a profes- 


= team, and should refer the parents to 
proper personnel for advice on problems in areas other than 


THE VISITING TEACHER 


The role of the visi 


ting teacher is oft ith that of 
the homebound teach p nd 


er. Actually, the visiting teacher functions 
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more as a social worker than as an instructor. The visiting teach- 
er's training includes work in education, social work, counseling, 
and guidance, which prepares her to serve the teacher, the par- 
ents, the child, and other agencies that may be working with the 
child. 

The visiting teacher may be of help to the classroom teacher 
in matters that involve the home. Frequently, the classroom 
teacher is aware of a family situation that may be causing adjust- 
ment problems at school, but may feel that her interference will 
be misunderstood, or will set up a barrier to future home and 
School relationships. Because of her skill and her detachment from 
the classroom, the visiting teacher may be in a better position to 
discuss the situation with the parents or pupil. Though correction 
of the problem may not be possible, counseling of the parents and 
the pupil may result in a better acceptance of, and adjustment to, 
the situation. 

Mentally retarded children often suffer from misunderstand- 
ings that arise between themselves and other children, and be- 
tween themselves and the teacher. Usually they do not know how 
to resolve a situation, or cannot communicate the problem to oth- 
ers. An impartial, understanding counselor can sometimes view a 
Situation with greater objectivity than can the classroom teacher 
who is closely involved in the situation. Counseling can help both 
the child and the teacher to accept and deal with problems that 
are causing discord and frustration. » 

Frequently the environmental conditions of retarded children 
bring them into contact with the courts as offenders, wards of the 
COurt, or as members of a family involved with the court. The vis- 
iting teacher can often make contacts, and can get and give help- 
ful information that is unavailable to the general school staff. 
Guidance clinics and welfare agencies are often reluctant to give 
information of a confidential nature to the schools because they 
are not sure how the information will be used. The social-work 
background of the visiting teacher enables her to act as liaison 
between the agency and the school. Her background in education 
enables her to view the pupil's problems in light of the school sit- 
uation, and to make recommendations for reconciling school, 


home, and community problems. 
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THE SCHOOL COUNSELING SERVICES 


Traditionally, the school counseling services have been con- 
centrated at the junior and senior high school levels. Counselors 
generally are expected to provide help for students with individ- 
ual problems of adjustment, to work with parents and community 
agencies in handling problems of behavior, to offer vocational 
guidance and counseling, and to assist teachers in working out 
solutions to difficult situations. Since the counselors must be avail- 
able to the entire student body, the major part of their services is 
generally utilized by those students involved in acute school prob- 
lems. This leaves little time for students who need counseling and 
guidance in areas of general adjustment. 

Since the mentally retarded student may require frequent 
counseling and guidance in matters of behavior and general ad- 
justment, it is important that the special-class or regular-class 
teacher assume some of the responsibility for his counseling, 
While special-class teachers generally receive considerable 
training in the areas of guidance and counseling, regular-class 
teachers, through their training and experience, also develop 
considerable competence in dealing with the adjustment prob- 
lems of mentally retarded students. Often the teacher who sees 
the student daily and recognizes his problems is in a better 
position to counsel the student than the staff member who sees 
him only when the problem becomes extreme. 

In many communities, counseling and guidance services are 
available through local or regional clinics, practicing psycholo- 
Bists, welfare agencies, churches, and court facilities, to aid indi- 


viduals whose schools do not provide the necessary counseling 
Services. 


THE ITINERANT TEACHER 


The role of the itinerant t 


; t eacher for the mentally retarded 
varies considerably from syste: 


à i m to system. Generally, it is defined 
as a supportive service which offers consultant help to the class- 


room teacher, In most cases, it also provides for some type of 
tutorial service to mentally retarded children. The itinerant 
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teacher, who must be fully qualified as a teacher of the mentally 
retarded, and must also have had experience as a regular-class 
teacher, is generally engaged to serve mentally retarded children 
who remain in the regular class. Service includes interpreting the 
child's learning and behavior problems to the classroom teacher, 
providing special materials needed by the child, planning a pro- 
gram commensurate with the pupil's abilities and disabilities, par- 
ent counseling and planning for the child, and individual help in 
arcas of specific need. 

As a part of the special services program, the itinerant teacher 
program has several features to recommend it. It can serve a 
greater number of children on a part-time basis, and can offer 
service to children in schools where special classes are not avail- 
able. It allows for more concentrated attention upon specific dis- 
abilities, through individual and small-group instruction, than is 
possible in the special or regular class. The service offered to the 
well-adjusted mentally retarded child, who needs some assistance 
but does not need the special-class emphasis upon social adjust- 
ment, may be more closely related to his needs. Association of the 
mentally retarded student with regular-class students is generally 
beneficial to the student. 

However, the program must operate within the framework of 
the regular class, and therefore has certain limitations and dis- 
advantages for both the mentally retarded and the regular-class 
pupils. Many mentally retarded children require program adjust- 
ments that cannot be accomplished in a regular-class setting. The 
classroom teacher may be fully aware of the problems and needs 
of the mentally retarded child in the class, and may be willing to 
make program adjustments to accommodate his needs. However, 
the regular class is designed to meet the needs of normal children, 
most of whom learn through group presentations, and who are 
able to transfer learning from one situation to another. If the 
learning problems of the mentally retarded child are such that he 
cannot use the same materials or methods as the other children in 
the class, he requires additional time and consideration from the 
teacher. This time may be given at the expense of other children 
who also have individual needs that deserve consideration. If the 
Special class can justify a smaller enrollment because of the indi- 
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vidual attention needed by mentally retarded children, surely the 
regular-class teacher with retarded children in the class is enti- 
tled to the same consideration. 

There is little doubt that the services of the itinerant teacher 
can be of value to the mentally retarded student and to the class- 
room teacher, but the service should not be expected to replace 
that of the special class. 


SPECIAL CLASSES FOR THE MENTALLY RETARDED 


The popularity of special classes for the mentally retarded 
is an outgrowth of several assumptions. It has been contended 
that: (a) the unique learning problems of the mentally retarded 
require special methods and materials to accommodate them, 
(b) the de-emphasis upon academic goals, and the emphasis 
upon social adjustment and personal development, cannot be 
accomplished in a classroom where the major part of the day is 
devoted to academic pursuits, (c) the regular teacher is not 
trained to meet the needs of the retarded child, (d) the retarded 
child is often rejected by his peers, and realizes greater social 
acceptance in a group of children more like himself, (e) achiev- 
ing the goals and objectives for the mentally retarded requires a 
different curriculum from that of the regular grades, 

Currently, these assumptions and their effects are being chal- 
lenged. Controversy has arisen based on a number of research 
studies that question the value of special-class placement under 
present methods of operation, 

Studies by Bennett (1932), Pertsch (1936), Blatt (1958); 
Cassidy (1959), Mullens and Itkin (1961), and others, compar- 


ing the academic achievement and soci 


al adjustment of mentally 
retarded 


children from special classes with mentally retarded 
children in regular classes, have concluded that special-class 
placement does not generally insure academic achievement of 
social adjustment superior to that of a regular class. In fact, most 
of the studies reveal lower academic achievement in the special 
class, and the claim of superior social adjustment in the speci 
class is Suspect because of the subjectivity of teacher opinions 
regarding pupil behavior. Critics of this research have denounce 

the method of comparing retarded children from regular classes 
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with retarded children from special classes, on the grounds that 
the comparison is biased in favor of the regular class by the proc- 
ess of selection of subjects. In a school system where some of the 
retarded children are left in the regular class and some are placed 
in a special class, it must be assumed that the children with the 
greatest learning and adjustment problems are the ones who are 
recommended for special-class placement, and that those who are 
more stable and able to adjust to the regular class remain there. 
This conclusion allowed the special-class teachers to rationalize 
that the faulty research method was responsible for the dis- 
appointing results of special classes. Cassidy, however, avoided 
this criticism by choosing for comparison children from regular 
classes in schools where there were no special classes to accept 
the more difficult children. As in the other studies, she found a 
pattern of poorer academic achievement in the special classes 
and a lack of certainty concerning the social adjustment in the 
special classes. All studies found that in neither the special nor 
the regular classes were the children achieving at the expected 
level for their mental ages. 

In an attempt to shed further light upon the effectiveness of 
Special-class placement, Mullens and Itkin conducted a five-year 
Study in the Chicago schools. In addition to comparing the social 
and academic progress of special-class and regular-class mentally 
retarded pupils, they attempted to determine under what cir- 
cumstances children make better progress in special classes, and 
under what circumstances they make better progress in regular 
Classes, Results of the Chicago research, which studied high and 
low achievers among the mentally retarded in both regular and 
Special classes, indicated that special-class placement was supe- 
rior to regular-class placement for some children. Those who 
Profited more from the special classes included: (a) the A 
Severely handicapped, (b) those with emotional, speech, or other 
handicaps in addition to mental handicap, (c) those from homes 
marked by overcrowding, family instability, economic insecurity, 
and contact with social agencies, (d) those with active, aggres- 
Sive, and hyperactive personalities. Children who seemed to make 
a better adjustment to the regular classes included: (a) well- 
adjusted, educable mentally retarded children, (b) well-adjusted 
mentally retarded children who had recently come to the city 
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from a rural Southern environment, (c) well-adjusted children 
from homes with a foreign-language environment. Passive men- 
tally retarded children were found to make very poor progress in 
the regular classes. On the basis of the results of this research it 
may be concluded that special classes do serve the needs of some 
mentally retarded children. Awareness of the various factors in- 
volved in placement, curriculum, methods, and teacher training, 
and more careful consideration of pupil needs, determine the 
educational value of the special classes. 

The many factors that influence learning and adjustment, and 
the extreme variation among mentally retarded children, suggest 
the necessity for a variety of services to accommodate their needs. 
For the mentally retarded child who cannot adjust academically 
or socially to the regular class, the special class is the accepted 
educational facility. 

Traditionally, the public school special classes are designed 
for educable mentally retarded children whose IQ's fall within the 
50 to 75 or 80 range, and who are potentially competent in per- 
sonal, social, and vocational areas. Goals and curriculum are 
based upon the present and future needs of the children. Class 
size is generally limited to not more than fifteen children to allow 
for individual programming, counseling, and establishment of rap- 
port among deviant children. Special classes are generally organ- 
ized according to age groups, and are located in the same schools 
as regular classes to provide opportunities for integrated experi- 


ences with regular-class pupils. Most public school programs are 
organized by levels similar to the following: 


l. A primary class for children from ages five or six through age te? 
whose mental ages range between four and eight. The emphasis at this 
level is on social adjustment through a variety of organized and individual 
activities, and preparation for academic work by providing a backgroun 
of varied experiences, and by developing the visual, auditory, kinesthetic, 
and language skills preliminary to beginning academic work. Most of the 
gium will begin the academic program before they leave the primary 
class. 


2. An intermediate class for children from 


etcen; with mental ages ranging from approximately six through ten. 
this level there is continued emphasis upon social development, as children 
are made more aware of the 


s d need for responsibility for their conduct, 
respect for authority, and ways of handling difficult situatior Regula 
periods are generally set aside for teaching the basic academic Jls, an 
practice and application of the skills are encouraged in all activities- The 


r 
ages ten through twelve 0! 
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more fortunate intermediate classes have shop and homemaking facilities, 
either in a self-contained classroom or as a general school facility. Training 
in these areas at the intermediate level helps the children to discover new 
interests and abilities, and makes integration into junior high school shop 
and homemaking classes more successful. 

3. A junior high school program which serves students between the 
ages of twelve or thirteen and sixteen. During this period, students further 
develop and refine the skills begun at the intermediate level. Academic 
emphasis is upon the application of the basic skills in a variety of situations. 
Social skills are related to the student's participation in community and 
School activities. Since for some students the junior high school program 
may be terminal, it is important that the program stress the work habits, 
attitudes, and skills necessary to daily living and future employment. The 
junior high school program usually provides an introduction to careers and 
to community organization and responsibility. , 

4. A senior high school program for students from age fifteen or sixteen 
through graduation. The emphasis at the high school level is upon final 
preparation for community, home, and vocational responsibility. Students 
become acquainted with specific job requirements and with their own 
competencies in relation to earning a living. Academic work is related to 
the specific situation. encountered as an independent adult. Work-study 
programs give the student an opportunity to experience several different 
types of employment under school supervision. Through the program, stu- 
dents discover their capabilities and receive firsthand experience with all 
aspects of employment. 

In rural or smaller school systems, where the number of men- 
tally retarded children does not warrant the maintenance of local 
special education programs, various types of cooperative pro- 
grams have been established. Such programs may be adminis- 
tered by the county superintendent of schools, and may provide 
special classes in schools throughout the county to which mentally 
retarded children from outlying areas are transported; or the 
county education office may provide special-service personnel 
who serve the county schools as consultants on an itinerant basis. 
The trend toward consolidation of schools in small communities 


makes special services for rural areas possible through programs 


similar to those of the larger school systems. i 
There is a growing interest in extending the special education 


program downward to include preschool classes, and upward to 
include postschool services. The preschool program has consider- 
able promise as a preventive measure. It has been theorized that 
many children appear retarded, or more retarded, as they grow 
older because they have not been trained or challenged to exer- 
cise their mental capacities, and have not been provided with the 
early environmental stimulation required to excite their curiosity 
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and interest. Child-development theories maintain that there are 
optimum periods for the development of communicative, motor, 
perceptual and conceptual skills. These skills have their most 
rapid development during the preschool years. A child who does 
not develop these skills during his early years may be handi- 
capped in his later development, unless he receives specific re- 
medial treatment. The preschool program attempts to provide a 
variety of experiences and learning situations that would not 
otherwise be available to the children they serve. 

Postschool services have been justified on the basis of the 
slower development of retarded individuals. Studies on the post- 
school adjustment of former special-class students indicate a need 
for counseling and guidance during the adjustment period be- 
tween high school and permanent employment. Whether exten- 
sion of this service is the responsibility of the school, some other 
agency, or a combination of both has not been thoroughly studied. 

While the services for the mentally retarded seem to be quite 
extensive, they will be effective only to the degree that each serv- 
ice undergoes experimentation and study to determine which 
practices and procedures are yielding the desired results. The real 
concern is not whether special classes are serving 


a useful pur- 
pose, but how they can be improved to meet the needs of the 
children they serve. 
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Program Planning for the 
Mentally Retarted 


Tesis: COUNTY, AND STATE administrators point with 
pride to the rapid increase in the number of special classes and 
in special services to handicapped children. Such classes repre- 
Sent progress, and reflect the educational philosophy that every 
child is entitled to an education appropriate to his abilities and 
needs. Increased interest and financial support at the national 
level promise continued expansion of services. However com- 
mendable the motivation and efforts toward providing services 
for all children may be, the results of such programs must demon- 
Strate that the programs are actually serving the purposes for 
Which they are intended. Since most of the new programs are 
patterned after existing ones, there is a grave danger that pro- 
gram weaknesses and mistakes will be perpetuated. The improve- 
ment of services requires that present practices be examined to 
determine whether they are meeting the needs of the children 
they serve. A rapidly changing society which involves population 
shifts, changes in employment opportunities, more leisure time, 
and an over-all demand for higher standards of competence 
makes it difficult to develop programs with any degree of perma- 
hence. The situation places upon local teachers the responsibility 
for adapting their programs to meet conditions in their own com- 
munities. 

Essential to the program 
teachers at all levels. Success a 
Success of the total program. The emphasis upon soci 

45 


is the communication among the 
t each level is dependent upon the 
al and occu- 
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pational competence throughout the entire program is ineffectual 
unless provisions are made to integrate the student into the social 
and vocational opportunities of the community, but the high 
School program cannot possibly integrate the student into the 
community situation unless his earlier training has prepared him 
for such participation. It follows that teachers at each level must 
be well acquainted with the total program to insure that the em- 
phasis at each level is toward achievement of the final goals. 
While the actual curricular offerings and operation of the pro- 
gram may undergo considerable alteration to meet changing con- 
ditions, the goals for the mentally retarded remain constant, and 
must serve as the basis for all planning. The goals established by 
the Educational Policies Commission of the National Education 
Association are generally accepted as adequate for the mentally 
retarded as well as for the normal and superior students. These 
goals are: (a) achievement of self-realization, (b) development 
of proper human relationships, (c) attainment of economic effi- 
ciency, (d) assumption of civic responsibility. However, the in- 


tellectual, personal, and social limitations of the mentally retarded 
child, and the prognosis for posts 


chool adjustment, indicate the 
need for more specific goals which consider the following com- 
mon learning characteristics: a slower than average rate of learn- 
ing, a lower potential for learning and adaptive behavior, physical 
and health problems that inhibit learning, difficulty in developing 
satisfactory human relationships, limited ability to apply skills to 


practical Situations, inadequate work habits and attitudes, limited 
experientia] background, language inadequacy, difficulty in deal- 
ing with abstract ideas, short attention span. 


.. The degree to which these characteristics persist into adult 
life, and their effect upon life adjustment, is revealed through 
research into the status of mentally retarded adults, While allow- 
ances must be made for variations in localities and in the general 

me of the study, the conclusions re- 
c adjustment, community participa- 
eds of the retarded individual have 


6), Boboroff (1956), Johnson (1957), 
» Dinger (1961), and others who 
l adjustment of former special-class 
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students, have concluded that, following completion of school, 
most of the individuals found employment in the unskilled, semi- 
skilled, and service types of work, married and established 
homes, purchased goods consonant with their standard of living, 
and blended indistinguishably into the general society. The ma- 
jority invested in insurance, maintained bank accounts, and nego- 
tiated loans. The percentage who had received, or were currently 
receiving, welfare ranged from 6 to 10 per cent in the studies re- 
porting on this item. 

While the economic picture for the former special-class stu- 
dents appeared quite optimistic in most respects, the studies 
revealed some social areas in which their adjustment was ques- 
tionable. Although the incidence varies, it was concluded that, 
when compared to the general population, the retarded group 
had a greater number of legal offenses, poorer driving records, 
less participation in community and club activities, and less 
interest in voting. 

Studies of vocational adjustment have also provided valuable 
information concerning the importance of academic skills to vo- 
cational competence. An analysis of the skills required by the re- 
tarded individual revealed that the academic requirements for 
employment generally did not exceed those of the regular fourth- 
grade curriculum, and many types of work required practically 
no academic skills. However, the social demands that accom- 
panied employment often required adequacy equivalent to that 
of other employees. dd 

In an attempt to evaluate the school performance an ai 
acteristics that might predict the degree of adjustment in the 
individual, Kolstoe (1961) studied the characteristics that dis- 
criminate between the employed and the nonemployed among the 
group classified as mentally retarded. Salient points in de study 
pertinent to program planning include: (a) the student's IQ d 
no predictor of success, for any IQ between 40 and 80 seeme 
Sufficiently high not to interfere with employment, provided job 
selection and employment conditions were appropriate, (b), the 
individuals who were in better health, well coordinated, and 
made the best appearance were more able to secure employment, 
(c) the number of years in school and academic success had no 


apparent effect upon employability, though there was a sugges- 
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tion that students with a longer time in a special class were some- 
what more successful than those who had had no special-class 
experience, (d) the effects of work habits and personality upon 
employability were not conclusive. 

The need for postschool counseling and guidance was sup- 
ported by Peckham’s study (1951) of the particular problems of 
adjustment faced by the retarded individual when he leaves 
school and associates and competes with normal individuals in a 
vocational environment. Common problems encountered during 
the first months of employment included: (a) lack of acceptance 
by fellow workers, manifested by teasing and practical jokes, 
(b) lack of social and job sophistication revealed by disregard 
for dress and punctuality, failure to report an absence, inability to 
handle the time clock, ignorance of cafeteria procedures, and in- 
ability to communicate a problem to the foreman, (c) salary dis- 
satisfaction due to failure to realize the differences in job status, 
(d) inability to budget and spend money intelligently, (e) lack 
of responsibility and initiative, (f) inability to read notices, work 


tags, and instructions, which resulted in guessing or bluffing, 
rather than seeking help. 


The information gained from the sch 
of mentally retarded individuals suppo 
cific goals for the mentally ret: 


ool and postschool studies 
rts the need for more spe- 
arded if they are to attain the gen- 
hildren. The following specific goals 
urriculum, and should focus atten- 
the skills and behavior necessary to 


SECURITY AND IN 
ee educational program must allow the child to progress at à 
e determined by his own growth pattern, insure success and a 


DEPENDENCE 
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feeling of self-esteem, and provide for the security that derives 
from compatibility between ability and expectations. Guidance 
and counseling, to help the individual learn satisfactory ways of 
responding to situations and making the adjustments required of 
him, are essential to the development of social competence. The 
extent to which the student acquires and utilizes the experiences 
necessary to vocational, social, economic, and personal independ- 
ence determines his potential for independence. 


PERSONAL SATISFACTION 

Low achievement is not necessarily synonymous with failure. 
While the achievement of the mentally retarded child will natu- 
rally be lower than that of the majority of the students in the 
Class, the student will realize that he is making progress if his 
Program provides for continuous growth and learning. Teaching 
procedures that provide interesting and valuable activities for pu- 
Pils of all levels assure the mentally retarded student of opportu- 


Nities for satisfaction. 


CIVIC RESPONSIBILITY 

The school, home, and community offer a variety of opportu- 
nities for learning and practicing citizenship. Through daily work 
and play activities, the student is made aware of the importance 
of respecting authority, considering the rights of others, assum- 
ing responsibility for himself and others, participating in affairs 
of the community, and developing a set of values acceptable to 
Society, 


THE ACQUISITION OF SKILLS BASIC TO INDEPENDENCE 
ations of the mentally retarded 


may not demand a high degree of academic skill, the complexity 
of today’s society requires considerable competence in areas of 
Beneral adjustment. The mentally retarded individual must cope 
With the driving complexities of the expressways and the fre- 
quent changes in local traffic patterns. Employment is compli- 
Cated with application forms, union requirements, unemployment 
enefits, social security regulations, and numerous pay deduc- 
tions. Home management requires an understanding of the op- 
eration and care of expensive home appliances. Evaluating the 
Worth of the countless commodities introduced through advertis- 


While the employment situ 
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ing channels is a challenge to the intellect at all levels. The need 
for training in social skills, as well as in occupational skills, is 
obvious. 

The actual curriculum for retarded students may be quite 
flexible, and may allow considerable latitude in the choice of ac- 
tivities if they can be justified on the basis of fulfillment of the 
general and specific goals. While many regular-class activities are 
also suitable for the mentally retarded student, it must be recog- 
nized that the emphasis in the activity is on attainment of the 
specific goals for the retarded child. These goals are more easily 
attainable if the activities are closely related to the pupil’s im- 
mediate environment, permit firsthand observation and experi- 
mentation, offer opportunities for integrating and practicing skills 
learned in other situations, and encourage transfer of learning 
from the classroom to the environment outside school. 

While the educational planning for the retarded child must be 
concerned with accommodating the child’s disabilities and limi- 
tations, this concern must not obscure the many areas in which 
the child approaches, and occasionally reaches, normalcy, It is 
the maximum development of the intact areas that determines 
the individual's adjustment to Society. It must be remembered 
that the difference in the functioning of th 
retarded child and his normal classmates is 
than kind, Program pl 
velopment the retard 


logical age, while in areas of interest, intellectual, and emotional 


el expected for his mental age. 
ay lag, the retarded child follows 
rns as the normal child, and there- 
al development of skills. 


the program emphasizes respect for 
for authority and rights of others, 
aterials, responsibility in a share of 


activities that benefit others, and ap- 
us occasions, 


group work, participation in 
propriate behavior for vario 


At the intermediate level, the program of citizenship training 
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continues to emphasize the areas of citizenship stressed at the 
primary level, and broadens the experiences to include self-di- 
rection within the rules and regulations; recognition of leadership 
qualities, both good and poor, through the selection of leaders for 
games, and the voting for class representatives for Student Council 
and other groups; participation in organizations such as Student 
Council, Scouts, clubs, and interest groups that stress citizenship; 
appreciation for the work of agencies devoted to charity, service, 
and community welfare through discussion and participation in 
their work; participation in safety patrol and other groups re- 
Sponsible for the safety of others. . 

At the junior high school level, citizenship training incorpo- 
rates all of the civic concepts learned at earlier levels, and en- 
courages their application in such situations as voting for class 
officers, assuming self-responsibility in a variety of situations, par- 
ticipating in school and club activities, appreciating the work of 
agencies in time of disaster, acknowledging the accomplishments 
of others, participating in work projects for a particular cause, 
and appreciating institutions that promote moral standards, such 
as the church, YMCA, YWCA, youth clubs, and recreation cen- 
ters, 
The goal of civic responsibility is advanced at the senior high 
School level as students are made aware of their high school and 
adult responsibilities. These generally include: understanding 
laws, law enforcement agencies, and court procedures; being 
aware of appropriate behavior in a vocational setting; recognizing 
the need for safety for self and others; understanding community 
Provisions and citizen responsibility for safety, sanitation, recre- 
ation, health, and welfafre; understanding voting procedures; 
maintaining good health through proper diet, health ee H 
noculations, care during illness, health precautions, * D : 
Participating in community projects; understanding e ie o 
Various agencies which assist with family and persona pe ems, 
such as welfare agencies, family court, church counselors, com- 
munity chest, service clubs, and other local groups. 

In other areas, too, the goals are achieved through the pro- 
gression of skills that ultimately result in competence. The 
achievement of personal independence assumes the acquisition 
Of basic skills and the ability to apply them to practical situa- 
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tions. An examination of the responsibilities of the competent 
adult, and analysis of the skills involved in meeting these respon- 
sibilities, help to determine the kind and degree of skill necessary 
to the achievement of independence. For example, the content 
of the arithmetic program should be guided by those situations in 
the life of the individual which require arithmetic skills. The fol- 
lowing are life situations which are common to most competent 
adults: provision for housing; purchase of goods; payment of 
taxes; transportation and travel; purchase of insurance; mainte- 
nance of employment; home management; use of banking facili- 
ties. The total arithmetic program should evolve from an analysis 
of the number skills necessary for competence in the above situa- 
tions. For most people, a complete understanding of taxes, in- 
surance, loans, and financing is not possible, nor is it necessary if 
the individual is aware of the various services that can assist him 
in financial affairs. For most mentally retarded adults, the follow- 
ing arithmetic skills.are sufficient for their independence: reading 
and writing numbers; counting money and making change; add- 
ing and grouping of numbers; subtracting; measuring in linear, 
liquid, and dry units; determining fractional parts, and adding 
and subtracting simple fractions; telling time and determining 
time periods; using the calendar; reading gauges, charts, and 
maps; multiplying by one and two numbers; dividing by one and 
two place divisors; understanding vocabulary related to time, po- 
sition, quantity, quality, size, distance, and weight. 

Other academic areas can also be planned around the life 
situations necessary to independence. While no one course of 
study or program could presume to answer the needs of all men- 
tally retarded children, there are a number of excellent guides 
available that suggest program structures. Within the structure, 


the teacher must plan the activities indicated by the child’s needs, 
interests, and abilities. 
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5 
The Preschool Program 


i PRESCHOOL PROGRAM for mentally retarded chil- 
dren, while still in an experimental stage, is currently regarded 
as a promising preventive measure in the treatment of mental 
retardation. The preventive aspects are based upon theories from 
three separate, but closely related, areas of research: (a) child 
growth and development, (b) the behavioral characteristics of 
mentally retarded children, (c) the effects of environmental 
factors upon learning. The basic theories of child growth and 
development, when applied to the growth patterns of young 
mentally retarded and culturally deprived children, indicate a 
need for special educational facilities to promote maximum de- 
velopment of existing potential. The following theories of child 
growth and development have particular pertinence for those 
children whose intellectual and cultural deficits threaten to hand- 
icap their advancement: 


1. Child development follows a sequential, fairly uniform pattern in 
which each period of growth is accompanied by the accomplishment © 
certain tasks, each of which contributes to further accomplishment at the 
next developmental level. Failure to accomplish the tasks at the proper 
time makes development at the next stage more difficult. 

2. There are critical periods during which learning takes place. The 
critical periods are utilized most effectively if the child has reached a stage 
of readiness for the task, and if he is provided with the opportunities an 
encouragement at that time. The theory implies that learning is ineffectual 
if the child has not developed the prerequisite skills for the task, and that 
deprivation of the learning experience at the proper moment results in less 
interest and motivation for the task later on. 

„3. Innate impulses and learning patterns, while fairly consistent for all 
children, can be modified by the environment. The child’s emotional an 
physical condition, opportunities for experience, motivation, security, dis- 
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cipline, and home factors influence his rate of development, and therefore 
determine his learning patterns. 

4. The period extending from infancy to age five or six is one of rapid 
acceleration in all areas of growth. Encouragement of growth, and provision 
of learning opportunities during this period, determine to a large degree 
the fulfillment of the potential. 

5. The individual's potential is genetically determined, but the realiza- 
tion of his potential is influenced by his life experience and socio-cultural 
influences. 


These basic theories apply to all areas of development: physi- 
cal, social, intellectual, and emotional, the interaction of which 
constitutes the child's total development. The child who, because 
of internal or external factors, fails to achieve satisfactory growth 
in the areas of language development, sensory-motor skills, con- 
cept formation, thinking and reasoning, and social relationships is 
likely to be handicapped throughout his school years. On the 
other hand, the child who receives treatment encouraging to max- 
imum growth during the critical years has been found to main- 


: tain his advantage during subsequent school years. 


PRESCHOOL TRAINING IN THE PREVENTION OF 
MENTAL RETARDATION 


Referring to the preschool program as a preventive measure 
in treating mental retardation requires some qualification. In 
cases where the retarding factors are present at birth, or develop 
during the early years as a result of illness, accident, or other 
cause, prevention may be considered only to the degree that it 
can prevent the condition from becoming a handicap. In cases 
Where no cause is evident, it is possible that the child is suffer- 
ing from underdevelopment rather than from faulty develop- 
ment, and early treatment may then be considered a preventive 
measure. 

The preventive nature of a preschool program for mentally 
retarded children is suggested by the following statement of its 
major functions: (a) observation of the child for the purpose of 
assessing his abilities and disabilities in relation to his total adjust- 
ment, (b) specific training to alleviate the disabilities that 
threaten to inhibit learning, (c) provision of an environment that 
Stimulates intellectual and social growth, (d) parent education to 
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improve child-rearing practices and an understanding of the 
child's behavior. 


ASSESSING THE CHILD'S POTENTIAL 


The psychological evaluation which determines the child's 
eligibility for the preschool program provides information con- 
cerning his level of performance in various areas, and may reveal 
test patterns which suggest possible causes for his low function- 
ing. However, it does not reveal the reasons for the child's failure 
on a particular item, nor the positive qualities that may have 
been employed in the task. The initial evaluation must be sup- 
plemented by observation of the child in his daily activities to 
distinguish between areas of adequacy and areas of weakness. 

Each task presented to the child requires a degree of ade- 
quacy in several areas: understanding the language, comprehend- 
ing directions, motor control, preceptual skills, emotional stability, 
motivation to succeed, sensory functioning, experiential back- 
ground. Observation of the child's methods of dealing with 
Situations provides clues as to the factors influencing his per- 
formance. The clues must then be tested in numerous situations 
to determine their accuracy and the extent of their influence. 


TRAINING TO ALLEVIATE DISABILITIES 


An undifferentiated attempt to teach a child with learning 
difficulties is inefficient, and will yield little in intellectual growth. 
Maximum growth can be expected only when methods are di- 
rected toward alleviating the weaknesses causing learning prob- 
lems. Many mentally retarded children suffer from disabilities in 
certain areas of performance. Because of poor adaptive ability, 
they are unable to devise compensatory means of reducing the 
effect of the disability. The detailed methods of locating areas of 
disability described by Hauessermann (1958), Kephart (1960) 
Kirk and McCarthy (1961), Frostig (1961), and Fouracre 
(1962) can be adapted for use by the classroom teacher, although 
identification can also be accomplished through less formal 
means as the teacher observes the child in various situations. Ob- 


Servation may be directed toward specific skills through the 
following types of activities: 
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Observation of Motor Skills 

Observe whether the child is able to use playground equip- 
ment, pegboards, tools for building, lacing devices, and pieces for 
assembly in situations requiring pounding nails or pegs in a 
board, stringing beads, climbing a ladder, lacing shoes, fitting 
Screws onto bolts, block construction, assembling puzzles and 
take-apart toys, riding wheeled toys, skipping, jumping, throw- 
ing, scribbling, finger painting, and cutting. 


Observation of Visual Discrimination 

Test the child's ability to distinguish likenesses and differences 
through tasks such as sorting beads and blocks by color and 
shape; matching leaves, seeds, nuts, and other objects found on 
excursions; matching colors, forms, and sizes; arranging objects 
according to size gradations; seeing likenesses and differences in 
pictures, symbols, and objects. 


Observation of Tactile Discrimination 

Notice whether the child can match materials according to 
texture, shape, and material. Blocks of wood covered with sand- 
Paper, plastic, coarse cloth, smooth cloth, felt, corduroy, and 
other textured materials can be placed in a covered box with a 
hole that permits the hand to enter the box. The child is asked to 
feel one of the blocks, and then to reach into the box and find one 
like it. A child may be blindfolded, or asked to place his hand 
behind him, and identify an object placed in his hand. Objects 
may be classified according to texture by grouping materials that 
are rough, smooth, soft, or of other quality. 


Observation of Auditory Discrimination 

Ability to isolate sounds from a background of many ao 
can be tested by using two sets of sound-producing bee ie 
a bell, rattle, cricket, light switch, triangle, and whistle. The chi 
is asked to match the sounds, or to identify them when they are 
Out of sight. Other listening activities include: identifying voices 
from behind a screen, listening for distinctive et in rec- 
ords such as Tubby, the Tuba, Peter and the W olf, and ing mi 
around Us (Scott, Foresman and Co.), and in listening for 
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sounds and words in stories and rhymes. Lack of precision, 
indifference to significant features, and failure to distinguish be- 
tween foreground and background in visual and auditory situa- 
tions result in inadequate performance. Motor skills and sensory 
acuity can be improved through activities providing practice in 
the individual skills. A combination of visual, auditory, and tac- 
tile senses serves to reinforce learning for many children who 
show perceptual weakness. 


Observation of Cultural Awareness 


Observe whether the child has had the experiences presumed 
to be available to all children, and whether he has profited from 
the experiences in the development of concepts. Realization that 
misconceptions may result from distortions of experience, as well 
as from lack of learning, obligates the teacher to differentiate be- 
tween causes. Observation may be based upon activities that 
involve recognition of familiar items in terms of vocabulary, use, 
and relationship; naming objects; deciding which objects go to- 
gether; deciding which object to use for a stated purpose; classi- 
fying objects according to various characteristics. 


Parent Education 


Home contacts and the role of parents in the education of the 
preschool mentally retarded child have been discussed briefly in 
the literature relating to the preschool programs. However, there 
has been no detailed description of parental involvement in any 
of the published experimental programs. The preschool program 
currently in operation in the public schools in Ypsilanti, Michi- 
gan, has as a major goal the development of a more positive 
parent attitude and a closer home-school relationship. The home 
program has a twofold purpose: to foster the education of the 
child on a more intensive basis, and to involve the child's mother 
in the educative process. As a part of the preschool program, 
each teacher spends two hours a week in the child's home, where 
she continues the child's program on an individual basis. For 
the home visit, the teacher brings equipment and materials re- 
quested by the child, or those she considers useful to reinforce 
the child's school program. Sometimes the afternoon period is 
used for an excursion which might also include the child's mother. 


+ 
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In all home visits, the mother's presence is encouraged but not 
demanded. 

To further strengthen parent participation, small groups of 
mothers and teachers meet on a monthly basis for a discussion of 
the children's activities and experiences. On one occasion, the 
mothers visited a museum the children had visited, so that they 
might share in their children's interests. At their request, fathers 
are also involved in the parent program. Under the leadership of 
a male counselor, the activities for fathers include discussion of 
films and movies on child-rearing, discussion of problems of 
school and community adjustment, and craft projects to produce 
toys for the preschool. The popular contention that parents in 
culturally deprived areas are disinterested and apathetic in 
school affairs has been disproved by the parents involved in this 


study. 


Provision of a Stimulating Environment 

Intellectual and social growth are stimulated by a wide vari- 
ety of activities, materials, and experiences. Detailed descriptions 
of the physical settings of the experimental preschool programs 
reveal a general agreement in philosophy concerning the stimu- 
lating effect of a variety of equipment and materials. Rooms di- 
vided into areas for various activities allow the child a choice of 
activity and, at the same time, encourage him to remain with his 
chosen activity for a period of time, thus minimizing the distrac- 
tions of other activities. Play settings may include a playhouse 
area with movable room dividers, area for block play, play-store 
area, library corner, science area, music center, playground area, 
and conference room for individual activities. While children ex- 
ercise freedom in choosing their activities, teachers play a vital 
role in initiating new activities by introducing new materials, or 
by regrouping or rearranging the play equipment to suggest new 


activities and new relationships. 
Excursions to places of interest broaden the child's experience, 


and increase his awareness of the world around him. New play 
centers are created as field-trip experiences are discussed and re- 
lated to ongoing activities. For example, a trip to the fire station 
would probably result in the construction of a fire station in the 
classroom to provide a setting in which children could assume the 
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role of firemen. The addition of the fire station provides the op- 
portunity to teach the function of community workers and their 
part in the total community structure. This new experience can 
be related to the other play activities, as the firemen provide 
services to the play house, play store, library, and other estab- 
lishments. Language development is fostered through the child’s 
questions and verbal reactions to his experiences. 

Through the daily play activities, the child is encouraged to 
explore and experiment in as many ways as possible. Children 
learn to categorize, classify, describe, and relate objects by feel- 
ing, examining, smelling, tasting, listening, and taking apart and 
putting together the materials provided for play. The teacher’s 
role is one of promoting activity and encouraging discovery, 
rather than of telling and explaining. 


The Preschool Curriculum 


While many of the features of the preschool program for men- 
tally retarded children resemble regular nursery school programs, 
the concern for the treatment of disabilities that accompany men- 
tal retardation and cultural deprivation is an important differen- 
tiating feature of the preschool program for mentally retarded 
children, Experimental programs have devoted considerable at- 
tention to developing a system of programming various skills, as 
a means of locating problem areas and measuring progress. Fou- 
racre and his associates (1962) worked out a very comprehensive 
curriculum guide, which is divided into seven broad categories 
with suggested activities designed to promote: (a) intellectual 
development, (b) imagination and creative expression, (c) social 
development, (d) emotional development, (e) manipulative de- 
velopment, (f) motor development, (g) self-help. 

The curriculum of the preschool program described by Kirk 
and Johnson (1951) includes, in addition to the broad areas de- 
scribed by Fouracre, provisions for physical development and 
parent education. The preschool program in the Ypsilanti, Michi- 
gan, study is attempting to develop a curriculum with a strong 
emphasis upon the improvement of intellectual functioning 
through activities designed to overcome intellectual deficiencies- 
The activities include: (a) language development and concept 
formation, (b) use of symbols, (c) learning set and inquiry, 
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(d) attention and focusing, (e) visual awareness and discrimina- 
tion, (f) perceptual-motor processes, (g) auditory awareness and 
discrimination, (h) environmental knowledge. The dearth of ap- 
propriate curricular guides and materials for the young mentally 
retarded child, and the promising prospects for the expansion of 
the preschool programs, make it imperative that the present 
experimental programs make curriculum development a major 
objective. 

Curriculum development, however, must be based upon the 
results of research and experimentation into the learning charac- 
teristics and needs of the children to be served. A number of 
research programs have attempted to discover to what degree the 
learning rates of young mentally retarded children can be 
influenced by intensive programs at the preschool level. The ob- 
jectives of the three programs described below typify the objec- 
tives of current programs. Kirk (1958) sought to provide factual 
data to support or refute the contention that special educational 
provisions can alter the rate of development in young mentally 
retarded children, and to isolate factors which might account for 
acceleration or depression in rate of development. According to 
Kirk, his study was designed to answer the following questions: 


1. Does preschool training of mentally retarded children displace 
the rate of development of such children as compared to children who 


do not obtain the benefits of early training? ; 
2. Does the rate of growth at the preschool age continue at an 


accelerated rate, or does it return to the original rate of development 


during the primary school years? 
A Ate Be pud similar for children living in different environ- 


ments, such as their own homes, foster homes, or institutions for the 


mentally deficient? s 
4. Áre there differences in the changes in the rate of growth as a 


result of training between children whose retardation is ascribed to 
organic factors, and those whose retardation is ascribed to cultural 


or environmental ones? 


Fouracre and his associates were primarily concerned with 
ascertaining whether nursery school experiences with a compe- 
tent teacher would further the assimilation of young retarded 
children in public school classes. The program conducted at Co- 
lumbia Teachers College, Columbia University, focused attention 
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upon a curriculum that would help children to grow and live in 
their society. Objectives of the program were: 


1. To discover the amount and kinds of learning that take place within 
the classroom. 

2. To determine appropriate curriculum and teaching methods in class- 
room settings for preschool, educable mentally retarded children. 

3. To evaluate the subsequent adjustment at or near age seven or eight 
years, after admission to a public school program. 

4. To compare periodically the learnings and adjustments of five- and 
six-year-old children who remained at home, with those attending a class- 
room program. 

5. To compare periodically the adjustment of both groups of children 
at ages six, seven, and eight while attending a public school program for 
the mentally retarded. 

6. To compare the developmental sequence of mentally retarded chil- 
dren with that of normal children in areas of physical, social, emotional, 
and speech development. 


7. To evaluate growth and development of these children in relation to 
the degree of parental acceptance of the child's deviation. 


The preschool program, now in its second year of operation in 
the Ypsilanti, Michigan, public schools, is attempting to develop 
specific techniques and a curriculum for the operation of the pre- 


school program in both the school and the home. The following 
questions are being explored: 


1. What is the effect on the measured intelligence of the experimental 
group as compared to the nonparticipating matched control group? 


2. What are the changes in child-rearing attiudes of parents of the ex- 
perimental and control groups? 


3. What is the response of the culturally deprived, functionally retarded 
child to a structured, cognitively oriented, school-based program? 


Results of these and other programs have produced evidence 
that a stimulating preschool environment does have beneficial 
results upon some mentally retarded children. Kirk's conclusion 
that the preschool has a positive effect in increasing the rate of 
growth of some mentally retarded children was based upon a 
five-year study at the University of Illinois. He reported that 70 
per cent of the children in the experimental group showed accel- 
eration in rates of growth during the preschool attendance, and 
that they retained their higher level during the follow-up period. 
Comparison groups, which included siblings and twins of the 
experimental group, did not show a change in rate of mental 
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growth. Sloan's research (1952) with institutionalized children, 
which was a part of Kirk's study, reported that children who re- 
ceived preschool training tended to increase in developmental 
rate, while those who remained in the wards tended to show a 
decrease in mental development as they grew older. Both Sloan 
and Kirk found that children with organic damage or psychotic 
behavior did not respond positively to the preschool program, 
while those whose low functioning appeared due to sterile sur- 
roundings made significant gains. 

In analyzing the results of the preschool experimental pro- 
gram at Teachers College, Columbia University, Fouracre con- 
cluded that the test results were not conclusive evidence of a 
positive effect of the preschool program on intellectual function- 
ing of young mentally retarded children. Test results which 
showed (a) slight, but not significant, changes in IQ and mental 
age in favor of the experimental group, (b) changes in scores in 
specific abilities that ranged from substantial gains to complete 
lack of scores, and (c) wide fluctuations in test results for the 
same test, led Fouracre to discount the validity of test results for 
young mentally retarded children. Evaluation of growth in other 
areas, however, revealed more reliable evidence concerning the 
effects of preschool training. Evaluation was accomplished by 
means of a Developmental Curriculum Scale, which measured 
each of the seven major curriculum areas and was used three 
times each year for all experimental subjects. The results showed 
that children in the experimental program made substantial gains 


in all areas, the greatest being in the areas of emotional develop- 


ment, imagination, and creative expression. The lower gains in 


self-help and motor development were attributed to the reaching 
of a plateau at the higher level of the scale in the area of self- 
help, and the presence of motor handicaps and lower level of 
maturation which influenced motor development. > 
Follow-up tests in academic achievement of the experimental 
and comparison groups showed no significant difference in 
achievement in spelling and arithmetic, but the experimental 
group showed a reading increment of approximately five months 
greater than the comparison group. In summarizing his results, 
Fouracre states that if one combines the academic advantage 
with the increased social adjustment and group adaptation of the 
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children involved, it would appear that the preschool program 
can offer valuable help to mentally retarded children. cane 

Results after one year of operation of the preschool pue to : 
the Ypsilanti public schools, Ypsilanti, Michigan, venei n 
the program is initially effective. The intelligence ae er 
experimental group have increased to a higher level than iae x 
the control group who did not participate in any part of t T P - 
gram beyond the initial testing. Subjective evaluation of chang ; 
in intellectual functioning have revealed improvement in severa 
vital areas. Among these were: improved speech and ur 
interest in books, display of curiosity, greater creativity with ar 
materials, greater ability to concentrate on a task. While the re- 
sponse to the home-based program has varied from — 
to neutrality, results indicate that parents of culturally disadvant- 
aged children can be involved in school activities. 

While the over-all results of the preschool programs have 
shown promising results in the treatment of young mentally p 
tarded children, the research has also pointed to a number 0: 
areas that merit further investigation. Among them are: 

1. Methods for locating and identifying mentally retarded children of , 
preschool age. 


2. The validity of mental tests fo 
3. Methods of mea: 
tion to expectation. 


r preschool mentally retarded — 
suring specific abilities to determine ability in rela 


4. The role of the parents in the educational process, and the feasibility 
of developing home-based programs to complement school programs. 
5. Correlation between parent attitudes and learning. 


6. Curriculum development to determine suitability of content and 
methods for different types of mentally retarded children. 
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6 


The Retarded Child at the 
Elementary Level 


Als EDUCATIONAL provisions made for the retarded 
child during his elementary school years are of vital importance 
to his subsequent social and occupational adjustment. It is during 
his early years of school that the child develops a concept of 
himself, the patterns of reactions to others, his habits, his atti- 
tudes toward people, authority, and work, and the other social 
characteristics that determine his adjustment to school and soci- 
ety. In the hands of understanding teachers, the child can enjoy 
the satisfaction of participating in activities at a level at which 
success is possible; he can develop desirable personal habits nec- 
essary to social acceptance; he can learn the skills consonant with 
his ability to use them; and he can be helped to see himself as a 
worthy member of society. A less understanding teacher com- 
municates her attitudes to the class, and the retarded child often 
reacts to his feeling of inadequacy by withdrawal, aggression, 
frustration, dislike, or indifference to school. 

Training for occupational adequacy begins with the child's 
introduction to the occupational world through activities that 
acquaint him with community workers, their duties, qualifica- 
tions, working conditions, and interaction with others. Occupa- 
tional adequacy assumes a degree of social beh 
the individual to get along with people, to 
standards of behavior 
situations. 


Recognition that influences outside school may have a greater 
66 


avior that permits 
conform to group 
; and to react appropriately in various 
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impact on the child than activities carried on in school makes it 
imperative that the teacher consider the out-of-school factors and 
try to relate school activities to the child's outside environment. 
Assessment of the child's characteristics as potential assets or de- 
terrents to his adjustment enables the teacher to plan a program 
designed to promote greater competence. The evaluations made 
at the primary level should be reviewed at each succeeding level, 
to determine the current status of behavior in relation to past and 
future adjustment. 

Although some mentally retarded children do not reveal their 
inadequacy until later, most retarded children show some signs of 
low intellectual functioning during the first year in school. Early 
manifestations of retardation include: refusal to participate in ac- 
tivities, lack of interest and curiosity, poor language development, 
below-age-level play interests, poor motor development, abnor- 
mally short attention span, inability to see relationships or to 
make asociations, and generally poor school adjustment when 
compared to peers. The teacher, in trying to discover the child's 
difficulty, need not rely upon her own resources completely, if 
specialized services are available. Observation of the child by the 
School nurse, school psychologist, speech therapist, and other 
specialists may disclose defects or disabilities that should receive 
attention. Early detection and correction of defects reduce their 
handicapping influence, and allow the child to make better use 
of his abilities. 

If the child's maladjustment is ignored and he is allowed to 
vegetate, valuable time is lost that should be utilized to help the 
child make an adjustment to school. Suggesting that the child re- 
main at home for another year, or retaining the child in kinder- 
Barten a second year to allow time for maturity, are not answers 
to the problem. If the child is retarded, age alone will not correct 
his deficiency. He needs special help to alleviate the conditions 
contributing to his maladjustment, as well as an educational pro- 
gram based upon his needs and abilities. ae 

Even though a child may be diagnosed as mentally retarde 
during his kindergarten year, he is generally allowed to remain in 
the class because of the many opportunities for personal and 
Social development. The interested, resourceful teacher will dis- 
cover ways to encourage the withdrawn child to participate, 


p 
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encourage communication through the many language experiences 
in the kindergarten program, promote growth in independ- 
ence through the self-help activities, develop interpersonal rela- 
tions through games and play activities, and improve motor skills 
through the use of a variety of playground equipment. Hopefully, 
the child will learn to conform to school regulations, and will 
increase his attention span to the point where he can listen to a 
story or complete a puzzle or some other activity. 

Generally, it is assumed that the retarded child is not ready at 
the end of the kindergarten year to meet the academic require- 
ments of the first grade. At this point, a decision should be made 
concerning his placement. If the school system has a special ed- 
ucation program, it is the responsibility of the screening commit- 
tee to review the case, and to decide upon the placement that 
seems most beneficial to the child. If he is placed in the primary 
special class, the entire program is designed to accommodate his 
special needs. If he is placed in a regular class, it is assumed that 
he is able to participate in most of the first-grade activities; the 
academic work may have to be postponed until he shows readi- 
ness for it. Since considerable time in the first grade is devoted to 
academic work, it is important that the retarded child be provided 
with activities to develop readiness, rather than be allowed to 
sit through a class in which he cannot take part. 


a 


A review of the specific goals for mentally retarded children 
DAT to the types of school activities that have value 
m ‘ i) = ese p are: (a) personal and social accept- 
a d sn uem m independence, (c) personal satisfaction, 
E y, (e) acquisition of skills basic to inde- 

Daily activities, as well as longer units of work, can incorpo- 
rate all of these goals, and can encourage the exercise of the 
habits, attitudes, and skills necessary to their attainment. The fol- 
lowing suggestions will illustrate means of attaining the goals, but 
the classroom teacher will find many other ways of furthering the 


adjustment of the mentally deviant child. 


ACHIEVING PERSONAL AND SOCIAL ACCEPTANCE 


Pi desire to belong and to be accepted is inherent in all 
children, whether normal or mentally retarded. However, the 
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studies of Johnson and Kirk (1950) and Johnson (1950) showed 
that mentally retarded children were rejected by their classmates 
not because of their low mental functioning, but because of unac- 
ceptable behavior such as fighting, swearing, cheating, bullying, 
and other antisocial acts. Not only is this type of child rejected 
by his classmates in a regular class, but he is also rejected by 
other mentally retarded children in a special class. The situation 
of the socially maladjusted retardate forms a vicious circle; the 
child reacts to his lack of acceptance by hostility, by defiance of 
standards of conduct, by aggression, or by withdrawal. His be- 
havior causes further rejection, and the retarded child does not 
have the social understanding to realize what is happening and 
why. 
"m stance is further hampered by the lack of regard, which 
is common among many retarded children, for personal cleanli- 
ness and good manners. The child who sees himself as dirty, 
poorly dressed, and without the material goods cherished by the 
group frequently tries to bolster his ego by bragging, bribing, 
stealing, or using threatening tactics to compensate for his depri- 


vation, ; A 
Frequently, the retarded child has no particular ability or 


skill to make himself a valuable or desirable member of a group. 
With all of his liabilities and few (or no) apparent assets, how is 
the retarded child to achieve even a minimal degree of accept- 
ance? Fortunately, behavior and social attitudes are amenable to 
Correction, and provide a good starting point for developing 


acceptance. i j 

Since personal attractiveness and cleanliness are high on the 
list of status symbols in most school groups, consideration of the 
child's personal appearance might be the most expeditious ap- 


i hould be 
roach to the problem of acceptance. The campaign sho 
launched pm fronts: through the group and individually. 


The group campaign should be introduced through the health 
and science classes, in which interesting and practical activities 
provide scientific reasons for cleanliness. Children delight in us- 
ing the microscope or microfilm projector to view the bacteria 
that exist in dirt, mold, water, and other familiar materials. The 
School nurse or dental hygienist is often available to demonstrate 
hygienic practices. Personal grooming kits containing nail-care 
equipment and comb can be prepared as individual projects. 
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Class demonstrations of a shampoo, manicure, shoeshine, and 
other grooming techniques make children conscious of the im- 
portance and satisfaction of being personally attractive. Self-eval- 
uation charts to be checked each day serve as reminders, until 
habits are established. A shoeshine bench in the classroom is an 
inexpensive and practical means of focusing attention upon a 
commonly neglected grooming habit. 

A class campaign, however, is often not sufficient to bring 
about the desired results. If an individual conference is necessary, 
it is because the group approach was not direct enough to make 
the child realize his own need. The individual approach must be 
tactful but direct, and in a language the child understands. He 
must not only be made to realize in what way he is objectionable, 
but how he can remedy the situation. It may be necessary for the 
School nurse or teacher to contact the parents to enlist support 
for the campaign. Generally, several conferences with the child 
are needed before results are obtained. Sometimes the child may 
be convinced of the importance of a neat appearance and clean- 
liness, but be unable to cope with the environmental problems 
that make him unacceptable. In such a case, the teacher may 
have to go beyond the line of duty, and adopt a more direct 
method of attack. This was done in the case of D—-—, a third- 
grade boy who was helpless in the face of his home situation. 

Realizing the poor economic condition of the family, the 
teacher Secured two outfits of clothing and instructed D—— to 
change into old clothes when he got home and to keep the new 
clothes for school. A few days later, the new clothes were as dirty 
as the old clothes had been. Upon discussing the situation, D— 


insisted that he had changed clothes, but that the furnace had 
smoked so badly that the clothe. 


s became dirty hanging in the 
room. This was believable because the odor 2 END was so 
pungent that children objected to D——’s presence in the group. 
A report to school officials resulted in an investigation that dis- 
closed a shocking housing condition. Action was taken, and when 
the family was moved to suitable housing, D—— Became one 
of the most appearance-conscious children in the group. 


Improvement of the behavior of the retarded pupil may also 
involve roup and individual i The passive. withdrawn 
child who has nothing to offer his class i jd 


mates is usually ignored, if 
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is rejected. The child who exists in a void has no opportunity to 
uild the personal relationships needed for social participation. 
The longer the child remains isolated, the greater the deficit be- 
comes, and the more ‘difficult it is to offer treatment. The aggres- 
sive, destructive child is not tolerated by other children, because 
he disturbs their activities and disrupts the organization of the 
group. Frequently, the retarded child acts as he does because 
he doesn’t know any other way of participating in the group, 
or the activities do not allow for his participation. Since the 
retarded child has less insight and less ability to adjust, it is 
often more effective to persuade the normal children to take the 
initial steps toward accepting him. Securing the cooperation of 
a small group of well-controlled, emotionally stable children to 
work with the child in certain activities is often the first step 
toward acceptance. As other children see the child being ac- 
cepted by a respected group, they may find ways of including 
him in their own. A good example of this treatment is noted in 
the case of S——, a thirteen-year-old retardate. 
S—— was able to accomplish a fair amount o 
but was completely lacking in social consciousness an 
responsibility. With a histor of misconduct, aggressiveness "T 
inhibited behavior, and a general disregard for peer approva , 
she was constantly in trouble and was the object of teasing and 


ridicule. At age ten, she was placed in the intermediate special 


class, where it was felt that she might make a better social adjust- 
ment and receive more individual counseling. Here her conduct _ 
was so disturbing that the entire class suffered. Placing Bs ina 
group of children who also had problems of QUA cake y a: 
gravated the situation. Since special-class placement a pae 
inappropriate, and since she was able to cope with most of the 
academic skills at a low level, the following year S—— was trans- 
ferred to a low section of a regular fifth grade. The school pro- 
gram in this class was highly structured and the teacher a firm 
disciplinarian. The combination provided a quiet, orderly envi- 
ronment which gave S—— more security than she had found in 
the special class. With the help of the itinerant teacher, S—— 
was able to accomplish the academic work assigned to her, and to 
make a fair adjustment to the class. Her overt behavior in the 
classroom was somewhat improved, but the aggression and hos- 


f academic work, 
d personal 
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tility were replaced by excessive stealing, compulsive eating, 
and dishonest dealings and threats outside the classroom. During 
the year, it was noticed that she was tolerated by a small group 
of fellow Girl Scouts from another class. When she entered sixth 
grade at age thirteen, it was decided that her social behavior 
might benefit from closer association with a stable group that felt 
a responsibility for her. This necessitated placing her in a high 
academic section of the sixth grade, The itinerant teacher was 
responsible for arranging her program and providing individual 
help in academic areas, as well as consultant service to the 
teacher. During the year, S—— identified herself with well-be- 
haved and well-controlled children, The atmosphere of the class- 
room had a quieting effect, and her classmates were able to teach 
her conformity by their example. The stealing, overeating, and 
fighting practically disappeared, and she began to show the first 
signs of self-respect and control. Gradually, she was accepted by 


other members of the class, invited to their parties, and included 
in their work groups. 


This case illustrates the nee. 
in the treatment of a child's. 
logical to place a low-achie: 
However, it is reco 


d for consideration of many factors 
problem. Academically, it seemed 
achieving child in a low section of the class. 
gnized that more behavior problems exist 
among this group, and that their behavior often acts as a catalyst 
to the child whose own self-control is unreliable. Although more 
suitable placement may not have been the entire reason for the 
improved adjustment, and might not answer another child’s prob- 
lem, it does illustrate the influence of peer acceptance, and sug- 
gests a possible means of achieving it. 

While most retarded children are lacking in special talents 
and abilities, occasionally a retarded child has an asset that is 
recognized by other children. The good athlete, or the child who 
can paint, draw, or sing has an avenue of acceptance open to 


him, and the teacher should plan activities that allow the child to 
exercise his talent. 


Since most teachers expect children to learn good manners, it 
is worth mentioning that if correct manners are important to the 
normal child, they are even more important to the retarded child, 
who may have fewer other redeeming qualities, 

An understanding of the Pupils learning problems and his 
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needs is essential to acceptance by the teacher. Acceptance is not 
the same as tolerance; it contains the ingredients of respect, un- 
derstanding, and appreciation of the individual, and an interest 
in his growth and success. 


ACHIEVING SECURITY AND INDEPENDENCE 


All children have a need for the security that comes as a result 
of acceptance, achievement, understanding, freedom from fear 
and guilt, participation, love and affection, and environmental 
stability. A disturbance of any of these factors may pose a threat 
to the child's security. The retarded child who lacks understand- 
ing and adaptive ability has difficulty in controlling and main- 
taining the conditions necessary to his security. 

The teacher's sensitivity to the child's needs is the keynote for 
providing the security necessary to school adjustment. Much can 
be done, without additional effort, to establish a classroom at- 


mosphere conducive to security. Consideration should be given to 
these factors: 


1. Planning activities that allow for all levels of participation. 
2. Advanced preparation of the materials to be used. 

. Establishment of classroom rules and boundaries. 

. Consistency in classroom procedures. 

. Careful directions regarding assignment: 


3 
4 
5 s. 
6. Encouragement of self-control among s 
T 
8 
9 


tudents. 


. Avoidance of tension-producing situations. A 
An understanding that mistakes may be considered a way of learning. 


9.A pleasant, respectful pupil-teacher relationship. 


al considerations, the retarded 


In addition to these gener : 
ations to strengthen his se- 


child may require additional consider: 
curity in the nature of: 

1. Curricular adjustments that assure achievement commensurate with 
ability. 

2. More time to learn a new process 


3. Teaching aids to facilitate unders "T" . 
4. Work checked at frequent intervals to avoid misunderstanding. 


5. Assignments short enough to permit completion in the time allowed. 
6. Parental understanding of the school program, so that home expecta- 


tions are compatible with school planning. . 
7. An understanding that the teacher and others can disapprove of con- 
duct without disapproving of the child. 


tanding. 
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While all children are threatened with insecurity from time to 
time, most retarded children show less ability to deal with prob- 
lems and to communicate their feelings. Hence, they may need 


more help from the teacher, classmates, and parents. 


ACHIEVING PERSONAL SATISFACTION 


Innate in every individual is the desire to be competent and, 
adequate. This desire persists as long as there is hope of fulfill- 
ment. Unfortunately, the desire is often misdirected toward un- 
realistic goals. It is commonly observed that the retarded child 
will choose the most impressive-looking volumes to carry home 
after school, in an attempt to conceal his inadequacy as a student. 
To children and to the general public, school is regarded as an 
academic center in which the main goal is academic achieve- 
ment. There is little awareness of the emphasis upon personal 
and social development, which is approached in a more subtle 
manner than are the workbooks and texts. When the child is 
given materials suited to his ability which are different from 


those used by the rest of the class, he immediately feels set apart 
and inadequate. 


f Helping the child to accept his limitations and to recognize 
his assets ie dificult assignment for the teacher, Placement in 
a special class, no matter how beneficial to the student, carries 
the stigma of inadequacy. Regular-class placement with special 
assignments and materials, and a subordinate position, is also a 
constant reminder of inadequacy. While the child may be the 
same size and age as many of his classmates, he may be unable 
to engage in the sports and games at their level of competence 
because of his poorer coordination or slower thinking power. 
Frequently, the home places impossible demands upon the child, 
and again he realizes his inadequacy. How, then, does a person 
who is definitely inadequate by popular standards realize any 
personal satisfaction in a Society that places such a high premium 
upon adequacy? 

Much depends upon the teacher's attitude and her willingness 
to make adjustments for pupil differences, While the retarded 
child in the regular class may have a lower 1Q score than the 
other children in the class, he is certainly not the only one below 
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D 
grade level, and, frequently, he is not the lowest achiever in the 
class. A carefully planned program can provide equally interest- 
ing and valuable activities for the low achievers as for the other 
groups. Certainly the child sees progress as he moves from a 
lower to a higher reading level and is able to make use of the 
skills he has learned in practical situations. A number of publish- 
ers have recognized the needs of the retarded reader, and have 
produced some excellent high-interest, low-vocabulary reading 
materials that allow the older child to maintain an interest and a 
self-respect that is not possible with the traditional primary 
readers. 

Recognition of any special ability or interest sometimes serves 
as a means of bringing satisfaction to the pupil; such recognition 
can also provide a focal point for other activities. The case of 
C—— is an example of such recognition. 

At age eleven, C—— was certified as mildly retarded on the 
basis of his psychological evaluation, poor school performance, 
social withdrawal, and general lack of interest in school activi- 
ties. The home background had provided social and economic 
advantages and considerable parental prodding, but little per- 
sonal satisfaction. Much of C——'s time in school was devoted to 
daydreaming. The only time he responded was when the discus- 
sion turned to the subject of animals, in which he showed consid- 
erable interest and knowledge. 

After the class visited the De 


troit Zoo and saw the new baby 
rhinoceros, C—— returned to school determined to own a baby 


rhinoceros. No amount of logic or reasoning could discourage 
him from making plans to acquire a pet rhino, and he daily be- 
sieged the teacher and his parents with requests for help in his 
venture, Recalling a story in a Lyons and Carnahan reader, 


Stories From Everywhere, which dealt with a similar case involv- 
ing the adoption of an elephant, the teacher suggested that C—— 
write to the zoo to ask if he could adopt the rhinoceros and leave 
it at the zoo for safekeeping. The letter was the first piece of 
work C—— had completed all year, and while he made no at- 
tempt to master any of the words in his spelling list, he could 
spell rhinoceros after looking at it for only a moment. His answer 
from the zoo superintendent awarding him custody of the rhi- 
noceros, along with a picture and information about the animal, 
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was a dream come true. The local newspaper heard of the event 
and carried a picture and feature story that made C—— the hero 
of the school. His ambition to get a job at the zoo when he fin- 
ishes school has provided motivation for many school activities 
and for an improvement in work habits, The occasional flashes of 
interest and understanding also suggested the possibility of fac- 
tors other than mental retardation as the cause for C——'s poor 
school performance. : 

While the interest in the rhinoceros may wane after a time, it 
has served a purpose, and his response suggests other possibil- 
ities for capitalizing on special interests. 

Not many of the retarded children will show Special interests 
and talents to the extent mentioned above, and it may be neces- 
sary to help the child develop even a mild interest in an activity. 


Encouragement in drawin ainting, clay work, construction. 
a 


child. 


Acquisition of a friend for a child who has been rejected or. 
neglected may stimulate new interest. Learning to play a game 
that allows group participation at an acceptable level provides a 
sense of well-being and belonging. Membership in Scouts, church 
Broups, recreation centers, or service clubs provides opportunities 
for new associations and satisfying group and individual activities. 


DEVELOPING Civic RESPONSIBILITY 


home, neighborhood, and school provide the first labora- 


tory for teaching civic responsibilit . Learning by doing, throug? 
the utilization of actual situations, i 


5 the most effective means of 
ice groups such as safely pato iate Dumerous school ere 
sistants, library assistants, school store clerks, cafeteria helpers: 
hall supervisors, and playground helpers—functions which en- 
courage the development of personal and community responsibil- 
ity. Participation in paper drives, clean-up and neighborhood 
beautification projects, Junior Red Cross, and local fund-raising 


campaigns provides the opportunity for public service. However? 
ip is important that the teacher be realistic in assigning the me?" 
tally retarded child to school responsibilities which require com- 
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petence and judgment beyond his capabilities. Unless there is. 
reasonable assurance of success, the assignment of school respon- 
sibilities may only add to the child's sense of failure. 

* All children cherish the role of teacher's messenger. Too often, 
the teacher, in her concern for the efficiency of the messenger, 
fails to realize the value of such an assignment for the retarded 
child. Granted that it may be necessary to repeat the directions, 
and to risk a mistake or misconduct enroute to the destination, 
the opportunity for developing responsibility for the retarded 
child should not be overlooked. 


ACQUISITION OF SKILLS NECESSARY TO 
INDEPENDENCE 


The de-emphasis of academic skills in the program for the 
mentally retarded child does not imply that academic skills are 
not useful to him, nor does it imply that he cannot learn academic 
skills. The major concern of most teachers lies in knowing what 
skills should be taught and at what level. 

While other factors must also be considered = child’s ments! 
age is n robably the most important factor in determining his. 
capacity to em academic work, If the child has been re- 
cently tested, his mental age will appear on his test summary. If 
some time has elapsed since his psychological evaluation, the 
teacher should determine the child's present mental age in order 
to decide what level of work to offer him. An approximate mental 
age can be calculated by multiplying the child's oa en 
age in months by the IQ score. For example, if an eight-year-ol 
child has an IQ of 70, his mental age is 96 months multiplied by 
70, or 67.2 months, which means that he is functioning at about 
the age level of five and a half years. This calculation can also be 
used to determine whether a child is performing at his expected 
level. The teacher may feel concern for the twelve-year-old who 
is reading at a third-grade level. Suppose his IQ is 67; his = 
age is determined by multiplying 144 months by .67, whic! gives 
a score of 96.4 months, or approximately eight years. With a 
mental age of eight, this child is reading at a reasonable level 
and his performance should be regarded as satisfactory. 


While the mental age is an indicator of capacity, it cannot b 
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regarded as the sole criterion for deciding upon academic level 
or rate of progress. Research has found that individuals of differ- 
ent ages with comparable mental levels do not necessarily func- 
tion in the same manner. A child of twelve, with a mental age of 
eight, is usually able to achieve at a higher level than a child of 
eight with a mental age of eight. Consideration must also be 
given to physical, social, and personal adjustment. The child who 
has visual, auditory, or motor impairment may need preliminary 
treatment to develop the acuity required for academic skills, The - 
for developing a background of concepts, language, and informa- 
tion may need more time to acquire a background, before aca- 
demic skills can be meaningful to him. Personal problems may 
inhibit the child's capacity to o qmm 
pectancy. These considerations indicate the need for special 
measures fo reduce the inhibitions that may be impeding the 
child's development. MEC 
While many social and personal skills can be taught inciden- 
tally, those academic skills that are sequential in nature demand 
that they be learned in a prescribed order. This requires that 
certain periods of the school day be set aside for academic sub- 
jects such as reading, writing, spelling, and arithmetic. While 
these subjects are generally taught more effectively in a separate 
class situation, opportunities for the application and practice of 
these skills should be provided through situations which are 
closely related to the daily experiences of the child. The integra- 
tion and correlation of skills into broad units of study that have 


social significance to the child help him to see the relationship 
between the skills and their application. 


THE UNIT or Work As A MEANS or REALIZING 
THE GOALS FOR THE MENTALLY RETARDED 


The unit of work, or experience unit, in the regular class or in 
the special class, is ideally suited to the needs and abilities of 
the mentally retarded child. A carefully selected unit can accom- 
modate a wide range of abilities, interests, and needs. It can also 
provide the opportunity for acquiring new social, intellectual, 


and physical skills, and for practicing the acquired skills in 4 
variety of practical situations, 
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Social skills are developed as children are required to share 
equipment, work together, respect group decisions, resolve differ- 
ences, assume responsibility and self-control, and appreciate the 
contributions of others. It is expected that problems will arise 
frequently during the course of the unit. The teacher should wel- 
come these problems as opportunities for helping the child to dis- 
cover ways of handling a problem situation. Only through 
repeated experiences in a variety of situations can the child 
strengthen his social habits and attitudes. 

The experience unit provides opportunities for intellectual 
growth as the pupil is confronted with situations that require 
reasoning, problem solving, understanding, and communication 
of ideas. New concepts are gained through observation during 
field trips, experiments, visual aids, creative play, construction, 
and the contributions of other children. The child learns to as- 
associate what he sees with other events in his daily life, and 
discovers new relationships through observation and experimen- 
tation. Language is expanded through the acquisition of new 
words and through the exchange of ideas. Natural expression 18 
encouraged through role playing, creative dramatics, art, music, 


and similar activities. £^ 
Motor and physical skills are developed through activities 


involving the construction of articles needed in the project. Ac- 
tivities may include wood construction, clay modeling, sewing, 
weaving, leather work, carving, map construction, and other arts 
and crafts. Some units lend themselves to physical activities such 
as dancing, lassoing, throwing, catching, rhythms, and games in- 
volving large and small muscle coordination. A4 Me 

Opportunities for practicing academic skills arise in (is m 
that require reading of signs, directions, instructions, anc In e 
mational material. Experience stories and booklets, using oe 
related to the unit, supply reading material that is Aog to 
the pupil. Writing and spelling skills are exercised ^ children 
write notes for permission to visit places of interest, or parent 
consent, and of appreciation for various courtesies extended 
them. Number skills are practiced in situations involving count- 
ing, measuring, estimating, computation, and using money. 

A unit which encompasses à broad area of the pupil s environ- 
ment helps him to see himself as a part of that environment. A 
broad topic, such as “Our Community,” with subtopics such as 
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“Food for our Community,” “Homes in our Community,” jar 
portation in our Community,” “Recreation and Communi y 
Workers,” helps the child to understand the relationships -— 
workers, services and goods, and personal and community d 
fare. He can also see himself as a producer and consumer o 
d services. 

pavo of a unit for the mentally retarded should meet the 
following requirements: 


1. It should be closely related to the child's present and future environ- 
ment. 


2. It should consider the needs, interests, abilities, learning character- 
istics, and objectives of the children in the group. 


i i ional, 
3. It should provide for development in the areas of social, emotiona 
physical, and intellectual growth. 


While many popular units of work can be adapted to use for the 
mentally retarded, the unit that fully meets the above mure 
preferable to the one that meets them only partially. Units 


Should be chosen on the basis of their ability to satisfy the goals 
of the mentally retarded. 


The teacher who is planning a unit to involve the retarded 
child should keep in mind these considerations: 


1. He learns most effectively when he can use concrete materials and 
real situations. 

2. Actual objects and Situations, 
stimulate more practical activities, 

3. Observation, visual aids, 
information than vicarious exp 

4. The activities planne 
and stimulating as those pl 


r iniatures 
rather than replicas or miniatures, 


listening, and experimentation provide more 

eriences and written materials. , 

d for the least competent must be as attractive 

anned for the rest of the group. f 

5. The unit is valuable to the degree that it promotes the transfer o 

learning from the school situation to other aspects of the child's daily living. 
6. The retarded child has had fewer experiences and has less curiosity 


to stimulate his interest in learning; hence, the teacher must provide a 
classroom atmosphere to stimulate learning. 


7. The interest of the retarded child is often fleeting and shallow; new 
motivation may be needed to keep the child interested. 


Initiating the unit for mentally retarded 
more teacher direction than is required in a cla ; 
dren. Because of their limited backgrounds and their lack of initi- 
ative, retarded children are less apt to have strong, well-defined 
interests. Generally, it is necessary for the teacher to supply both 


children requires 
ss of normal chil- 
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motivation and guidance. If the unit has been chosen with the 
abilities and interests of the children in mind, it should not be 
difficult to arouse their interest. It is often possible to relate a new 
unit to a successfully completed previous unit, thus capitalizing 
upon a continuing interest. 

Motivation for the unit can be provided by excursions, perti- 
nent materials such as books, pictures, exhibits, models, displays, 
film strips and motion pictures, a community event, or a holiday, 
all of which stimulate the child's interest and lead to questions 
and discussions which make up the content of the unit. 

As a culmination of the unit, ideas and information should be 
brought together in the form of simple generalizations to help the 
child see relationships between the information and its applica- 
tion. If the generalizations are recorded in graphic form, they 
may be used from time to time to review and reinforce the ideas. 


TREATING SPECIFIC AREAS OF IMPAIRMENT 


\-TANGUAGE DEFICIENCY 
One of the most prominent characteristics of the retarded 
child is his language limitation, which is revealed by poor articu- 


lation, limited vocabulary, inad uate language patterns, anc 


inability to communicate ideas. Language roficiency is prelimi- 
nary to success in all sc hool activities. The incidental language 


development of normal children cannot be assumed for the re- 
tarded child. For him, efforts must be specifically directed to- 
ward language development if he is to elevate his language xa 
and profit from other school activities. Smith (1962) describes 
the results of an intensive, short-term, supplemental language 
program for retarded children in which language ability n 
à mean gain of seven months over a period of three months. E 
program consisted of stimulating and enriching language experi- 
ences aimed at recognizing auditory and visual clues, associating 


ideas, and making motor and verbal responses. ; 3 
Smith's program has several features which make it practical 


for use by other teachers: it provides instruction for groups of 
eight children at a time, it requires only forty-five minutes three 


i i ilable in the 
times weekly, and the detailed lesson plans are available ) 
monograph a in the reference to Smith’s study. While this 
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and ten, 
study was limited to children between the ages of seven an 


i e progra to 
the method suggests possibilities for adapting the program 
upper elementary children as well. 


To achieve language improvement, a „conscientious effort must 
be made to improve the child's Tevel oF participation mu. 
viding the opportunity to use language does not e dem 
ment. A definite program of language developmen era 

Most elementary classes set aside a period cach. ul ds 
sharing experiences and interests or, at the upper leve = I 
cussing current affairs. The retarded child who oS AES 
ticipate frequently reveals his inadequacy, and invites ri t cepit 
his lack of poise and his inability to present a bes wm 
Encouraging the child to bring an interesting article to : à = 
helping him to ) prepare a few simple sentences about it, Z 
him in developing language acceptable to the group. TA 

~ Children are often asked to prepare book reports as a 


$ ts a 
guage activity. The retarded child can take part if he selects 


Z ful 
well-illustrated book. He can review books with large colorft 


ite pic- 
pictures by making simple statements about a few gem d dé 
tures, without having to tell a sequential story. As the ch 


an 
velops more language facility, he may be able to relate 
incident from the book. 


Magazine covers and pictures related to a unit of hd B 
vide materials for language development. The retarded chi Sene 
at first be able only to name the objects he sees in the pictu an 
should be encouraged to tell what the characters are doing 


to te 
the reasons for their actions, Other children may be able 
what they think has h 


. Naming objects: “boy,” “mother,” “father,” “dog.” 
« Making a statement: “I see a boy and a dog." 


1 

2 » 
3. Adding descriptive words; “The boy has a blue jacket. 
4. Associating ideas: "Another 

5 
6. 


F im.” 
i boy is coming to play with ies i i 
» Drawing conc usions: "Tt is summertime; the grass is EK nice.” 
utting the lawn so it will loo! 


pall 


" 


- Seeing reasons: “ new 
T. Guessing what has happened previously: "The boy got the 
for his birthday," 


8. Anticipating what will h: 
Tun away with it; the 


Father is cı 


d 
» ball a? 
appen next: "The dog will take the ba 


boys will chase him and get it back." 


E 
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This exercise is ideal for a group of ten or twelve children 
who may all be able to participate at some level. It may be neces- 
sary to stimulate the conversation at first by asking leading ques- 
tions; later the children should be able to engage in the activity 
without help. 

The Judy Company has developed materials to help children 
See events in proper sequence. Pictures of everyday situations 
such as going to the store, going to school, watching the construc- 
tion of a house, and the delivery of milk are printed on individ- 
ual cards which can be arranged to tell a story. Relating a story 
from a picture guide helps the child to concentrate on language 
patterns and complete ideas. 


Simple puppets and marionettes provide a stimulating me- 
dium for language participation. Puppets may be used for free 


play activities, as assistants who take the speaking parts as the 
teacher tells a story, or they may be used in the presentation of 
an actual stage performance. In any capacity, they provide mo- 
tivation, and help to relieve the fear of speaking before an audi- 


ence, Retarded children can usually participate better if their 
add lines of their own creation. Construction o the puppets, 
stage, and costumes encourages the exchange of ideas. 

Film strips such as Tell Another Story. (Row-Peterson) oe 
be used repeatedly. The frames for familiar stories are aay RS 
without captions, and children are asked to tell the oA of ae 
story suggested by each picture. Pupil-made frames can be use 


in the same manner with a box movie. 


Epr-children who can read, the vocabulary of descriptive or 
iviti t involve interpre- 

an be expanded by activities that inv Ive interpre- 

n Es cane E 1p of words that children under- 


- IT r 
tation and dramatization., À group 
ation and dramatization. 
stand and recognize are presented on the blackboard or on chart 


cards. A pupil is asked to pantomime a HOLENE aE w 
tries to guess the word. Words such as “happy, a y pen : 
"afraid," "surprised," “astonished,” “delighted, an mad e ip 
the child to develop meaning concepts, to associate words 3 
actions, and to develop imagery as an aid to comprehension. u 
lustrations of words introduced in the science and social-studies 
units posted around the room help the child to develop meaning 


concepts. 
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Guessing games, riddles, poems, rhymes, finger plays, role 
playing, dramatizing, and ch ing provide pleasant lan- 
guage experiences for children at all ability levels. 

These examples are by no means exhaustive; language ex- 
periences can be introduced into practically every activity of the 
school day. Awareness of the need for a developmental language 


program will help the teacher to see countless opportunities for 
profitable activities. 


PERCEPTUAL-MOTOR SKILLS 


The introduction of-academic activities to the child assumes 
that he has acquired the perceptual-motor skills commonly pos- 
sessed by a child of his mental age. In the case of the mentally 
retarded child, his physical or environmental conditions may 
have prevented his acquiring these skills. Expecting the child to 
engage in academic work before he has developed the prerequi- 
site skills encourages frustration and poor school achievement. 
Treatment of a disability requires the identification of the area 
and degree of impairment, and the use of teaching techniques 
designed to aid the child in overcoming his disabilities. 

Kephart (1960) outlines a series of performance tasks de- 
signed to locate Specific disabilities in the area of perceptual 
skills, and discusses training procedures for correcting the disabil- 
Kephart’s suggestions, the teacher 
discussed in his book. However, fo 
not be readily available, and, rather 
the child, a program adapted E 
as outlined below should be initiated. À T 


available through the special-services sta * 
Perceptual-motor difficulties can often be identified throu 


then 
the other, skipping, clay work, finger painting, writing, W2 ine 
ew : — " p C 
the Ax ng-board, balancin » imitating motions, planning Sp2' 
nee ed for Movements, and copying various f ures and lines 
Training activities 


: al- 
ung dc 9r children who demonstrate perceptu 
motor disabilities follow a progression of chalkboard tasks 3” 
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physical exercises. The chalkboard activities begin with scrib- 
bling, and proceed to the more complex movement involved in 
writing letters and words. The following tasks are arranged in or- 
der of development and should help the teacher discover the 
point at sh e child needs training: į 


1l. Scribbling with smooth, free-flowing movement. 
2. Finger painting, involving both hands as a substitute for scribbling. 


3. Following dots placed at intervals to develop straight movements 
and direction, As the teacher places a dot on the board, the child is 
required to draw a straight line from dot to dot. Straight lines, changes of 


direction, and crossing of lines are included. 
4. Circular motions with both hands, in which all variations of clock- 


wise and counterclockwise movements are practiced. 
5. Motions involving movement and rhythm in forming a large, 


horizontal figure eight. 

6. Copying and drawing a circle. 

7. Copying and drawing a square. 

8. Copying and drawing a rectangle. 

9. Copying and drawing a triangle. 

10. Copying and drawing a diamond. 

11. Copying and drawing letters and words. 

For the child who experiences difficulty in executing the 
chalkboard exercises, Kephart suggests the use of a template, or 
pattern, with the cut-out portion in the center. This allows the 
child to trace around the inside of the pattern, until he can feel 
the movement of the figure, before he attempts to use the chalk. 
The use of colored lines, heavy lines, tracing in the air, and hand 
guidance may also assist the child until he develops hand con- 
trol. 1 
In all of the chalkboard exercises, Kephart emphasizes these 
considerations: (a) figures should always be made in different 
Sizes and positions so the child will realize that it is the shape, not 
the size or position, that characterizes the figure (b) activities 
should be introduced in order of difficulty, (c) practice should be 
discontinued as soon as the skill is mastered (d) aids should be 


withdrawn as soon as possible. 
Inadequate performance in any of the perce, : tasks 
suggests that the child can profit from the following training 


techniques concerned with gross body movements: 

activities or balancing on bed springs. 

EE. ;hich the child lies on the floor and prac- 
tely and together, according to directions 


l. Trampoline 

2. “Angels-in-the-snow,” for w 
tices moving arms and legs separa 
from the teacher. 
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8. Stunts and games such as the duck walk, measuring worm, and 
similar tasks to develop body image and muscle control. ; 

4. The walking-board, a two-by-four board twelve feet long, set in 
brackets two or more inches off the ground, and used as a fence rail for 
balancing. The child develops balance, space orientation, and laterality as 
he walks forward, sideward, and backward on the board. 

5. Throwing, catching, and jumping activities using bean bags, balls, 
jumping ropes, and a ball suspended from the ceiling to develop rhythm, 
eye-hand coordination, muscle coordination, and balance. 


6. The balance-board, mounted on a pivot, on which the child balances 
by shifting his weight. 


FORM PERCEPTION 


Teachers frequently notice that the children who have diffi- 
culty with reading, spelling, and copying are unable to sound out 
a word by seeing and saying the parts in a systematic arrange- 
ment. Before a child attempts to discriminate between letter and 
word forms, he must have developed the sensory skills related to 
laterality, direction, and movement described in the preceding 
section. Training in form perception, preliminary to reading. 
epeng. and writing, involves helping the child to see an inte- 
grated pattern, and to associate the individual parts as compo- 
nents of the whole. The following activities suggested by Kephart 
and others are valuable seatwork activities which enable the child 
to work independently, while the teacher is working with others. 
Careful checking and individual help may be needed until the 
child understands the assignments. The advance preparation of a 
file of materials for teaching form perception is an invaluable 
teaching aid to the primary teacher, Individual envelopes oT 
eee Wi nes to keep the materials in order. : 

uzzles help to train i ; at consti- 
tute a whole. Many of = oma see = eae m 
Ea UEM al puzzles are construc 
a way that enables the child to match the pieces by color, lines, 
or other elements without requiring him to see a total form. Care 
should be taken to select puzzles in which the picture presents @ 
single form or several well-defined separate forms; the parts 
should be seen as definite components of the whole. For €* 
ample, the figure of a child should be cut to provide a head; 
body, arms, hands, legs, feet, and features which, when properly 
assembled, complete a whole. Children should be allowed to 5€? 
the whole picture before it is taken apart. Puzzles can be ma f 
from pictures found in children’s coloring books, magazines, of 
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catalogs. Pictures pasted on shirt cardboards or tablet backs are 
cut into two, three, or four pieces, vertically, horizontally, or 
both, to accommodate various levels of need. Letter and number 
forms can later be cut into puzzles. 

Stick figures may be used to teach form and position. Match- 
sticks or the commercially available colored counting sticks are 
used to construct simple geometric figures. The teacher's model 
should be glued to cardboard. The child is given the sticks, 


and asked to copy the patterns in the model which should be 
(a) square, (b) rectangle, (c tangit) uela di 
vided uate (haat) imet rectangle, (h) trape- 


zoid. In this task, the child is required to see the individual parts 
zoid. 1 

and execute a whole by combining the single elements. The use 
of sticks emphasizes form perception without requiring the mus- 
cle coordination involved in drawing a figure. Children should be 
asked to copy the figures in different positions. For example, the 
rectangle should be shown both vertically and horizontally, and 
the triangle with the apex in different positions. 

The pegboard is used for training in seeing and copying fig- 
ures, Two sets of pegboards are required. The teacher arranges 
pegs in a pattern, and asks the child to copy the pattern. In the 
first stage, the pattern is left for the child to consult as he works. 
As soon as possible, the model is removed, and the child is asked 
to reconstruct the figure from memory. Tasks arranged according 
to difficulty include: (a) straight lines of pegs, horizontal and 
vertical, (b) partial lines which involve stopping before comple- 
tion of the line, (c) a square and a rectangle, (d) diagonal lines, 
(e) multiple forms in which figures overlap or are adjacent. 
Again, the use of mechanical aids may be necessary during the 
early stages of training. Aids may include a template of the de- 
sired form which allows pegs to be placed around the form, a 
ruler to keep the lines straight, or a marker to limit the length of 
a line. Aids should be withdrawn as soon as the child can work 


without them. d ect fon 
Resourceful teachers will devise other techniques tor improv- 
ing perceptual skills. Older children can profit from the use of a 
typewriter, Link Letters (Milton Bradley Company), or syllable 
games similar to those produced by Dolch and distributed by the 
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Garrard Publishing Company. These devices require the pupil to 
visualize and hear the separate sounds and their sequential order, 
before attempting to reconstruct them. The typewriter has proved 
an excellent incentive for children who have shown little previous 
interest in remembering or spelling a word. The Link Letters, 
while less convenient to use, encourage children to visualize be- 
fore attempting to construct a word. The Dolch syllable game, 
which is played like Bingo, divides the word into syllables which 
are placed in squares on the card. As the whole word is pro- 
nounced, the pupil must hear and recognize the parts of the word 
in order to cover the syllables. Tracing techniques are also helpful 
for the pupil who needs exercises to develop the perceptual skills. 
Many workbooks contain pages designed for specific purposes. 
These pages may be removed from unused workbooks, or from 
the books of children who do not need the exercise, and used as 
practice material for those who show weakness. Continental Press 
has developed materials for treating the learning problems of 
exceptional children; there are a number of pages designed for 
teaching form perception. Special tests of visual perception have 
been made available by Frostig, Lefever, and Whittlesey (1961). 
They may be used with either retarded or normal children to 
locate Specific problems inhibiting development. Frostig has also 
produced a workbook of ditto sheets which provides exercises in 
visual-motor coordination, form constancy, figure-ground percep- 


tion, spatial relationships, and position in space (distributed by 
the Follett Publishing Cowan, A 


^ If, at the end of the el entary school years, the child has 
pum habits and attitudes, an understanding of the basic aca- 
emic skills and a degree of independence that enables him to 
cope with the problems of a lar er and more complex school situ- 


ati i 
€ EE he is ready to benefit from the vocational orientation and 
training of the secondary school program 
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The Secondary Program for 
Mentally Retarded Students 


ee CONCERN for the future of the mentally retarded 
student, in an increasingly complex and demanding society, has 
made special education personnel acutely aware of the need for 
an educational program that goes beyond the usual school prepa- 
ration for participation in the adult world. Among the factors that 
have precipitated this concern are: the reduction in low-skill job 
opportunities due to automation and industrial innovations, com- 
petition by high school drop-outs and other unskilled workers for 
the low-skill jobs, the increased complexity of situations related to 
employment, and the prediction of more leisure time as the work 
week is shortened in many areas of employment. These factors 
call for constant review of the social and employment status of 
mentally retarded individuals in their particular communities, and 
the re-evaluation of the curricular offerings that provide students 
with the skills necessary to fulfill the requirements of available 
employment opportunities. Preparation that equips the student 
of lower intellect to meet the competition by developing com- 
pensatory vocational assets insures the mentally retarded in- 


dividual of employment opportunities, In many high schools 
vocational preparation has been approached through work-study 
programs, in which the student s 


pends part of his school time a5 
an employee in some local establishment, and the remainder in 
classes which are designed to help him improve the requisite 
Social and vocational skills. Syden's review (1962) of current 


9o 
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practices in work-experience programs for the secondary schools 
is indicative of the trend in occupational training for the men- 
tally retarded. 

While studies have ascertained that most mentally retarded 
adults find employment in the unskilled, semiskilled, or service 
types of employment, the wide variation in work expectations 
and the preference of most employers to train their own employ- 
ees require the school's role to be one of general vocational 
training. Recognizing that society makes few concessions to the 
mentally retarded individual, it is imperative that the student 
develop skills that will enhance his opportunities to compete for 
the jobs available to him. The work-study programs have pro- 
vided valuable information concerning the social and vocational 
skills required for various types of employment. The incorpora- 
tion of this information into the curriculum gives the student a 
practical educational program based upon actual employment 
experience. Because of the close association between the educa- 
tional program and employment situations, the student who com- 
pletes the special education curriculum often has an advantage 
over other competitors for the low-skill jobs. 

The special-class emphasis upon appearance, manners, and 
work habits helps the mentally retarded student to make a favor- 
able impression upon his employer and other employees. The 
Work experience under school supervision helps the individual to 
find solutions to many personal and social problems related to 
employment, and to anticipate situations requiring solutions. e 
many instances, the employer has greater confidence in the in 5 
vidual whose school records point out his weaknesses and verity 
his abilities, than in the individual whose responsibility and 
abilities have not been studied, as in the case of many job 
competitors. E 
Y While the work Sipe "i 
the last two years of high school, prepara Y 
long before i student pns senior high school. During every 
phase of the program, from elementary through high one me 
emphasis is upon the development of the habits, attitu ^ d 
Skills necessary to vocational and social Competence. Atithe'ele- 
mentary level, the mentally retarded child is introduced o B 
World of work through the study of community workers and loca 


generally confined to 
tion for work begins 
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industries. His special work aptitudes are noted, and measures 
are initiated to overcome disabilities that threaten to impair his 
vocational and social adjustment. The development of the basic 
skills necessary to independence constitutes the academic pro- 
gram. The junior high school program stresses the application of 
the basic skills to a variety of practical situations, and extends 
occupational experiences by more intensive study of the actual 
requirements, qualifications, training, and work conditions of var- 
ious types of employment. Continued attention is given to those 
personal qualities likely to affect the student's employability. The 
work-experience phase of the high school program is the culmi- 
nation of the occupational and social training of the previous 
levels, in which the student applies what he has learned to ac- 
tual employment situations. 


THE Junior HicH SCHOOL PROGRAM 


In most school systems, the junior high school, which provides 
a less sheltered situation and expects a greater degree of student 
responsibility than the elementary school, represents a social situ- 
ation that more nearly resembles that of an adult society. Since 
social and vocational competence assumes the ability to meet 
problems of daily living in an unsheltered situation, the junior 
high school should make full use of opportunities for integrating 
mentally retarded students into the regular class activities wher- 
ever possible. Such integration must, of course, be arranged on an 
individual basis, and should take into consideration the student's 
ability to adjust to a regular class and to profit from the class 
work, the teacher's attitude toward the student, and the avail- 
ability of consultant help in solving problems of academic and 
Social adjustment. Junior high schools with track programs for 
various ability groups can frequently accommodate some of the 
mentally retarded students in the lower track programs. The phi- 
losophy of the administration and staff toward grades, course re- 
quirements, and educational goals usually determines the extent 
of integration possible. 

A brief discussion of the junior high school program for men- 


tally retarded students may serve as a guide to their placement 
in regular classes. 
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At the junior high school level, the school program begins to 
take on a more definite vocational orientation, with the skill sub- 
jects of the elementary grades now being related more directly 
to adult occupational and social adequacy. The introduction to 
careers, offered as a separate subject or as a part of another 
course, acquaints the student with employment possibilities and 
the qualifications and training necessary for different fields of 
employment. Excursions to various places of business and inter- 
views with employers and workers provide the student with an 
opportunity to learn about vocational opportunities, and to see 
actual working situations. Courses in civics and government ac- 
quaint the student with governing bodies and his own responsi- 
bility as a citizen. 

Academie work at the junior high school level stresses the 
strengthening of the skills begun at the elementary level and their 
application to a variety of practical situations oriented toward 
homemaking, employment, and general social competence. Since 
the mentally retarded student did not achieve the mental age for 
beginning academic work until the age of eight or older, and 
since his learning rate is slower than normal, his academic level 
when he reaches junior high school will probably not be ie 
the fourth grade, and in all probability will be below that i 2 
Some subjects. Since the mentally retarded student is limite ^d 
his years in school and his intellectual capacity, it piss 
that the academic program emphasize those skills o bee 
value to the student. Generally, the regular-class ees is 
not designed to meet the academic needs of the jen y cs 
tarded, and special classes are required. Appraisal of the ca es S 
abilities, needs, and potential for future adjustment MOS c 
mine the extent of the academic program and the possibilities for 
integration into regular classes. 

Üsually, the aeiy retarded student can profit do 
ment in a regular homeroom, where he has contact os: gu iis 
class students and can take part in the activities of E e group. eS 
concessions are required for his participation m í hae vds 
activities, in most instances. Physical education classes are 


tunity for the 
ally required of all students, and offer a ose Run ‘eed adjust- 


development of the attitudes and behavi e esse 
ment to a nonsheltered society. However, the mentally 
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student may require counseling in regard to his behavior and 
the acceptance of situations that require adjustment on his part. 
Integration into art, music, and typing classes may be possible 
for students who show aptitude and ability to profit from the in- 
struction and the social contacts with other students. Shop and 
homemaking classes should receive the same consideration as 
other classes when decisions are being made concerning the 
placement of mentally retarded students in regular classes. The 
practical nature of such courses does not automatically insure 
success for the nonacademic students. Most shop and homemak- 
ing classes require adjustments to meet the needs of mentally 
retarded students. 

Some schools have found it profitable to offer work experi- 
ences to pupils at the junior high school level, through the estab- 
lishment of work stations in various school areas such as the 
cafeteria, shops, library, kitchen, and maintenance departments. 
Through the work experiences, the students develop and demon- 
strate their ability to work with others, to follow directions, to as- 
Sume responsibility, and to cope with problems that require 
judgment. Early recognition of vocational capabilities and weak- 
nesses directs attention toward remedial procedures. 

of vital importance to the junior high school student is the 
establishment of wholesome recreational and leisure-time inter- 
ests through the promotion of sports, games, hobbies, clubs, me- 
chanics, outdoor recreation, crafts, and social events which 
eae association with students from regular classes. Worth- 
aay, um E MA are especially important to students 

i : y companions, and whose personal, social, 
and economic resources are limited. 

Hips fe or and community adjustment, which mani- 
ves during the years in the elementary school, fre- 

Tay continue to cause problems in the secondary school. 
Shen iis eR pane Services, in addition to a continuation 
& procedures designed to ameliorate personality and 


academic disabilities, are essential aspects of social and occupa- 
tional preparation. 


For some students, whose ad 


justment to ior high school 
program seems doubtful because REED E 


of poor adaptive ability, the jun- 
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ior high school program may represent terminal education. Most 
important for these students are health and safety education, 
and the development of attitudes and skills that will promote 
good adjustment to the family, community, and employment. 
The student's adjustment to the junior high school is a strong 
factor in determining the efficacy of further education. Consid- 
eration must be given to the student's ability to move from class 
to class independently, to get along with a number of teachers, to 
fit into the schedule of a large organization, and to interact soci- 
ally with other students. Evidence of potential for further learn- 
ing, and the demonstrated desire to remain in school, are key 
factors in determining the desirability of continued education be- 
yond the junior high school. Those pupils who show a favorable 
prognosis for independent living and who indicate potential for 
personal and social adjustment to high school, are generally 
moved into the high school program at approximately sixteen 


years of age. 


THE Senior Hicu SCHOOL PROGRAM 

ally retarded in the high school 
anization to the regular high 
f the upper age limit, which 


Special classes for the ment: 
generally correspond in time and org; 
school program, with the exception o I ^t 
may extend beyond the usual age for graduation ie ae i» 
however, departs quite drastically from the traditional high scho! 
curriculum. Most of the secondary programs for the mentally re- 
tarded are moving in the direction of work-study PM i: 
which the student spends several hours daily in an emp ene 
situation and the remainder of his school time in classwork closely 
related to his employment experiences. While sins vary On 
siderably in the extent of their work programs anc ii e ace 
panying academic offerings, most of them follow a similar pa em 
of organization and attendant administrative pM e. 
ally, the programs encompass three. main areas: eve! pag of 
academic skills in special classes, integration into regu T E 
academic classes, and work experience outside of the school . Eat i 
area must be developed according to the student's eue an 
needs, Therefore, each program requires some individualization. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF ACADEMIC SKILLS 

During the first year or two in high school, classwork for the 
mentally retarded students is organized around areas of learning 
necessary to social and vocational independence. English disc 
emphasize letter writing; reading signs, notices, and directions; 
filling in forms; asking and giving directions; interviews; intro- 
ductions; using directories and road maps; and other informa- 
tional material. . 

Mathematics classes are related to the economic responsi- 
bilities associated with independence, which include: figuring 
earnings and salary deductions; banking; paying taxes; buying 
insurance; credit buying; budgeting money; negotiating loans; 
handling money; and reading and comprehending dials, gauges, 
and other measuring devices. Attention is also given to under- 
standing the vocabulary associated with mathematical functions. 

Citizenship and government classes acquaint the student with 
his local, state, and national government and his responsibilities 
as a community member. An important aspect of citizenship is 


the development of desirable social attitudes toward welfare, un- 
employment benefits, hos 


of relief which are fre 
understand thi 


P course involves reading blueprints, 


and test questions, the mentally retarded 
at a disadvanta 


ances, food purchase and 
care, simple nursing, selec 
home expenses, and othe 
ment. 


Most young people, regardless of their mental ability, are go- 
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ing to drive a car, and driving may be essential to independence 
and employment. Experience has shown that most mentally re- 
tarded students can profit from the driver-education programs 
offered in the high school. In some cases, it has been profitable to 
make some special provisions for the special-class students. Provi- 
sions have been made to include a longer period of time for train- 
ing; the use of films and other visual material for instruction; 
reading instruction to teach road signs and to acquaint students 
with the driver test questions; emphasis upon citizenship, man- 
ners, motor vehicle laws, and driving rules; and more time de- 
voted to practice rather than to driving theory. The economy of 
car maintenance and operation is stressed in connection with a 
study of automobile mechanics. Studies attempting to compare 
the driving proficiency of mentally retarded students with that of 
normal students have found that there is no difference in the 
manual dexterity of the two groups, and that the reaction time of 
mentally retarded individuals falls within the normal range. The 
main weakness among the mentally retarded was the failure to 


anticipate events. 


THE WORK-EXPERIENCE PROGRAM 

Studies of factors affecting job success have shown that the 
student's IQ, school performance, and school behavior are not 
liable predictors of employment adjustment. Since many types o 


employment require on-the-job training, it is essential 22 ae 
school have as much information as possible concerning the stu 
possible effect upon his 


dent's assets and limitations and their ble el ee 
employability, During the high school years, it is important tha 
the school evaluate the retarded student's patterns of ae 
and his aptitudes and skills for work. Appraisal can best be Es : 
by observing the student in actual work situations. m - m 
propose setting up training stations within the school w: a a o 
evaluation of the student's abilities in à variety of es zs 
ences. Deno (1960) describes a proposed training la oratory for 
the Minneapolis schools which would consist of mmis È E 
in woodwork assembly, metal assembly, electrical assembly, p: 


duction-line assembly and disassembly, horticulture, ar ed 
ing repair, stock work, phases of wheel-goods pons e cem : 
maintenance, plastics, stenciling, polishing and buffing, simp 
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home arts, food preparation, cafeteria training, clerical tasks, ele- 
ments of laundry work, shelving, packaging, packing, wrapping, 
and other phases of supermarket work. Other schools repor : 
establishment of less elaborate work-training centers for the per 
formance of such tasks as folding in a prescribed manner; sorting 
materials according to size, shape, color, or other feature; d 
bling, packaging, collating, and filling and addressing enve T€ 1 
At some stage in the high school program, the retarded stu ie 
is assigned to the training laboratory, where his p 
permits evaluation of his learning rate, workshop. eph. 
special aptitudes, ability to work with others, ability to i) 
directions, ability to organize for efficiency, and other emp oy 
ment factors. Performance on the training tasks determines the 
Student's readiness for employment, and suggests possible em- 
ployment areas, 
The actual work experiences operate as a training laboratory 
in some schools. Under this arrangement, the program director 
arranges with employers in various fields to accept students ae 
part-time employment in specific jobs for a limited period. bs 
School assumes responsibility for supervising the student's work, 
and for maintaining close contact with the employer CORP 
the retarded student's performance, Students are rotated z 
given experience in as many work situations as are feasible. ud 
evaluations of the employer and the school program director he P 
the student to Tecognize his abilities and his limitations in relation 
to employment. Care must be exercised in explaining the training 
and evaluative features of the program. Participants sometimes 
tend to regard the Program as a placement agency and seek to 


i f 
terminate the school attendance, which is an important aspect 0 
the program, 


It is evident that the a 
realistic laboratory for eva 
in the schools. H 


à H C re 
ctual work experiences provide a he 
luation than the training centers loca 


Owever, it must be recognized that the ments 
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INTRODUCING THE WORK-EXPERIENCE PROGRAM 


Initiation of the work-experience program for the mentally 
retarded requires an objective approach, rather than an emo- 
tional appeal to the employers and the community. The school 
must be convinced, and must present evidence, that the students 
they are offering are an economic investment to the employer as 
well as to the community. Before contacting individual employ- 
ers, the business community should be informed of the program, 
its purpose, its possibilities, its responsibilities, and its method of 
organization and administration. Discussions with groups such as 
Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, and other service organizations are prob- 
ably the best vehicle for introducing the program to potential 
employers. Since the term mentally retarded has different conno- 
tations for different people, it is important that potential employ- 
ers know the capabilities of the students, their training, and their 
limitations. The role of the school director and the arrangement 
for salaries, hours, working conditions, and other aspects of em- 
ployment should be made clear. Hopefully, the group meetings 
with businessmen may yield some employers who are interested 
in further consideration of the program. Individual contacts with 
interested businessmen, following the group presentation, allow 
discussion of specific job opportunities and the requirements ae 
skills needed for a particular job. The school’s willingness to make 
the adjustments to accommodate the employment situation 1S Vir 
tal to the establishment of the program. n 

Parent education and cooperation are essential to a EES 
tion of the work-experience program. The parents must 1 a DE 
that work placement is a part of the student's Ax um, €: 
that the work assignments serve as situations for eva per i 
Student's potential for future independent employment. jr 10:0 
of the parents is discussed at greater length in Chapter 8. 


PLACEMENT OPPORTUNITIES 

tions determine the types of Ri 
ment available to the program. Experience has deeds 
mentally retarded students can be successfully p VA in D: * 
restaurants and other food-service operations, laun n D i : 
and filling stations, stores, parking lots, and car-was p 
Work assignments have included: folding and sorting laundry 


Local employment condi 
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articles, operating laundry equipment, carrying trays, waiting on 
tables, kitchen work, cafeteria-serving, parking-lot duties, wash- 
ing cars, unpacking and shelving stock, selling newspapers, main- 
tenance work. The unskilled jobs in factories generally require 
full-time employment, and therefore are not suitable for school 
training purposes. 

The school often has an advantage over the general labor mar- 
ket in placing students in the areas mentioned above. Many of 
the establishments need part-time help during certain hours of 
the day. A flexible school program can offer help during the hours 
of need. The student who is carefully selected, and who is receiv- 
ing training and counseling by the school, often proves to be a 
more reliable employee than one who is not in the school pro- 
gram and may not be satisfied with part-time work. The school's 
supervision and interest in the student's successful employment 


often relieve the employer from handling problems that arise 
among unskilled employees. 


THE SCHOOL'S RESPONSIBILITY 


The school assumes responsibility for locating employment, 
placing the students in appropriate situations, arranging individ- 
ual schedules for work and classes, supervising the student's work, 
counseling in matters of adjustment and personal problems, and 
maintaining a close contact with the employer regarding the stu- 
dent's performance. In-school classes are arranged to accommo- 
date the work schedule, and the classwork is related to social and 
occupational skills needed for the employment of the student. In 
some cases, the teacher in charge of placement may accompany 
the student for his interview, and may find it necessary to help 
the student arrange transportation to and from work. If work 
papers are needed, the school generally assumes responsibility 
for obtaining them for the student, Enlisting the cooperation of 


parents and family is of vital importance to successful placement 
and performance. 


PROBLEMS RELATED TO EMPLOYMENT 
The complexities of the em 


school and employer face pro 
students in 


ployment world require that the 


blems beyond mere placement of 
appropriate jobs. One of the major concerns of the 
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employer is the matter of liability and insurance for the student 
who may not be covered by the company's regular insurance pro- 
gram. Consideration must also be given to the reactions from local 
labor unions regarding the employment of students in certain 
areas. Wages, fringe benefits, and promotions must be reconciled 
to minimum wage laws and other laws that affect employment. 
Most schools have found that the problems of employment are so 
diverse that each situation must be handled through a mutual 
agreement between the employer and the school. 

While the present work-preparation programs appear to be 
meeting the needs of a sizable number of educable mentally re- 
tarded students, the schools are aware that the changing labor 
market may, in the near future, necessitate changes in the cur- 
riculum. On the basis of the statistics on occupational distribu- 
tion during the years 1940 to 1960, Kruger (1963) predicts an 
increase in the demand for service workers, and lists a number of 
possible employment opportunities for female educable mentally 
retarded individuals; a similar list could be compiled for male 
Workers, Kruger's suggestions for insuring employment opportu- 
nities for the mentally retarded reflect the opinions of others in, 
the field of vocational placement. He indicates a need for action 
in the following areas: (a) current knowledge of local employ- 
ment opportunities as the basis for curriculum development, 
(b) utilization of all available community and state placement 
Services, (c) communication with business establishments for the 
Purpose of acquainting them with the school occupational-educa- 
tion program and enlisting their cooperation, (d) recognition of 
the student's completion of the high school program by awarding 

im a diploma or certificate of achievement, (e) consideration of 
Civil service positions as possible avenues of employment, and 
Instruction on the items required in the civil service examination, 
(f) the dedication of teachers to work for the improvement of 
€mployment opportunities by translating their interest into active 
Programs, 
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8 


Parent and Community 
Responsibility 


dis SUCCESS of the school program for mentally retarded 
children depends to a large extent upon the understanding and 
Cooperation of the parents, the school staff, the community, and 
the agencies dealing with the problems of retardates. The most 
elaborate school program will be ineffective unless provisions are 
made to interpret the program to those whose understanding and 
Cooperation are vital to the adjustment of the individual. 

For both normal and retarded children, the parent attitudes 
determine the child's security and stability. It is natural for par- 
€nts to react favorably to their children's success, and to show 
displeasure and disappointment toward lack of accomplishment 
and deviant behavior. Normal emotional stresses are often aggra- 
Vated by concern for the child and the additional problems that 
arise as a result of his inadequacy. The mentally retarded child is 
less able than the normal child to understand his parents' reac- 
tions, and frequently develops behavior problems which further 
inhibit his adjustment. Areas of ability and potential for develop- 
ment are often obscured by the parents’ concern for the child's 
disabilities. To families for whom school means academic accom. 
plishment at a grade level commensurate with chronological age, 
acceptance of a school program in which academic achievement 
I5 subordinate to growth in social and personal skills requires a 
new educational concept. Education and counseling can help the 
Parents to view the child’s condition more objectively, and to 
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understand the problems and possibilities for adjustment to the 
school and community. 

While all teachers accept the reality of individual differences 
among children, the understanding and cooperation of the regu- 
lar school staff regarding programs for mentally retarded children 
cannot be taken for granted. Many school staff members have 
had little orientation toward the problems of the mentally re- 
tarded child. Many are unaware of the retarded student's po- 
tential for independence, and consider the effort and expense 
involved in the education of the mentally retarded as wasteful 
and unproductive. Staff attitudes which regard the special educa- 
tion program as a means of keeping the retarded child happy 
during the years he is required to remain in school, or as a place 
to isolate problem children, are detrimental to the total school 
program and to the welfare of students who require program ad- 
justments. The total school philosophy is a strong factor in deter- 
mining the student, public, and parental attitudes toward the 
mentally retarded. If the school aim is to provide educational 
opportunities for all children, it will promote programs for both 
nonacademic and academic students, and will regard them not 
às special programs, but as part of the total school program. 

The school must also carry on an active program of commu- 
nity education. An unenlightened society may approve and finan- 
cially support a special education program, and then deprive the 
mentally retarded individual of the opportunity to become a self- 
sufficient, contributing citizen because it does not recognize his 
possibilities for employment and social adjustment. Public atti- 
tudes based upon ignorance, half-truths, fallacies, and misconcep- 
tions must be replaced by strong programs of public education 
which emphasize the positive aspects of educating the mentally 
retarded. Directing the attention of the public to the school’s in- 
terest in the development of human resources, and to the eco- 
nomic advantages of the self-supporting citizen over the welfare 
recipient, are means of gaining interest. The school’s success in 
producing socially and vocationally competent citizens is the 
means of developing cooperation and support. 

The need for parental, school, and community understanding 
and acceptance of the mentally retarded individual is generally 
recognized, but because of the many environmental and personal 
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factors involved, the achievement of acceptance often requires 
considerable effort. Research into the parent attitudes and re- 
actions to a mentally retarded child in the family provides in- 
formation which should be considered by the classroom teacher, 
Psychologist, and others who may be involved in planning the 
child's program. 


PARENTAL REACTIONS 


Parents' reactions to their retarded child may vary from com- 
plete acceptance to complete denial of his inadequacy. The 
person whose responsibility it is to discuss the child's school ad- 
Justment must be aware of these attitudes, and must be ready to 
deal with them according to the parents' ability to understand 
and cooperate. 

_ Because many educable mentally retarded children do not 
differ greatly in behavior or appearance from other children, par- 
ents may be unaware of the child's mental deficiency until he 
begins to experience failure in school. A common first reaction to 
the child's failure is to blame the school for poor teachers, poor 
methods, uninteresting materials, overcrowded classes, or lack of 
Attention to the child's needs. Other parents react by blaming the 
Child for laziness, lack of effort in school, the influence of play- 
mates, or the child's physical condition. 

. The parents who blame the school may seek to remedy the 
Situation by changing schools, employing a tutor, purchasing drill 
materials and books for home teaching, or demanding additional 
Jomework for the child. The parents who look for the cause of 
ailure in the child himself may resort to punishment, nagging, 
withdrawal of privileges, bribes to promote greater effort, or a 
M ee transfer to another class to separate the child from 
i uential playmates. Parents who look for a physical cause for 
2€ child's failure may be receptive to the advertisements and 
iue concerning various diets, drugs, and pills that promise 
iun cs acceleration, or they may decide that the removal of 
a us and adenoids, or the procurement of glasses or a hearing 
e is the answer to the child's problem. These parents, who have 
E accepted the possibility that the child may be retarded, often 

Pend much time and money in a desperate search for some 
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other answer to the child's failure. In their contact with e 
school, they will undoubtedly exhibit doubt and suspicion towar 
the suggestion that the child be referred for psychological testing 
or considered for special-class placement. ere 

In other cases, parents may have noticed that the child’s de- 
velopment was different or slower than that of other children " 
the family, or from that of other children in the neighborhood. 
They may attribute the child's slowness to a number of reasons, 
and may express concern for his inadequacy or feel that his slow- 
ness is of little concern at this time since the demands upon him 
are not great. When the child experiences failure at school, the 
parents are not overly concerned, since they have already recog- 
nized his slowness and have adjusted to his inadequacy. Such 
parents may need help in appreciating the child's positive quali- 
ties and the potential for self-realization. 

Parents who have had some orientation toward child growth 
and development may have suspected the presence of mental 
retardation and sought clinical or medical advice. This advice 
may prove helpful to the school program, or it may be detrimen- 
tal. If the advice was given by a reliable clinic, or a physician or 
pediatrician who is skilled in recognizing the symptoms of mild 
retardation, the parents may be ready to participate in planning 
for the child. If the advice was given by a trusted but poorly ie 
formed family physician, who assured the family that the child’s 
behavior was no cause for concern, it may be extremely difficult 
to involve the parents in a program of planning until they are 


convinced by tests and other evaluative measures that the child 


is functioning at a retarded level, 


Factors INFLUENCING ACCEPTANCE 


The realization that their child is mentally retarded does not 
have the same impact upon all families, Begab (1956) investi- 
gated a number of the factors influencing parents’ reactions to 
their child’s deficiency. He found that while the attitudes of 
society, the nature of the environment, and the unique charac- 
teristics of the retarded child were common factors to which all 
parents were exposed, the manner in which the individual par- 
ent adjusted to the problem varied in each in 


stance and was de- 
termined by diverse considerations. 
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Among the considerations was the personal adjustment of the 
parent, which included his physical, social and emotional re- 
sources. The problem of acceptance was considered less severe 
to the financially able, emotionally mature, and intelligent par- 
ent than to the less capable parent. For some parents, the 
retarded child represented a threat to the parents’ ego as a re- 
flection of their own inadequacies, or as a frustration of their 
lifelong aspirations. Such parents were often unable or unwilling 
to accept outside help because of the social stigma with which 
they associated the child's deficiency. The nature and degree of 
the child's deficiency, the presence of other children in the fam- 
ily, and the intellectual and emotional resources of the parents 
are considered important factors influencing the degree of par- 
ental acceptance. 

The personality make-up of the parents may also be a factor 
in acceptance. The family relationships which determine the re- 
Sponse to a crisis must be considered. In some families, the pres- 
ence of a mentally retarded child might result in greater family 
unity, while in others it might cause complete disintegration. The 
parental strengths and weaknesses, fears, anxieties, guilt, and 
frustrations must be considered, for they often determine the 
intellectual recognition and acceptance of the child. 

In addition to the factors suggested by Begab, it has been ob- 
Served that parents are less inclined to accept a diagnosis of men- 
tal retardation for the child who is in the higher IQ range of the 
retarded classification, or whose behavior and appearance are 
acceptable. Families in the lower socio-economic levels may find 
it difficult to accept a diagnosis of retardation for a member of 
the family who shows no greater disability than other members 
of the family, or for whom the family expectations are so low that 

ds inadequacy is not recognized. 

The parental acceptance of the child's retardation is not an 
automatic response to the diagnosis. Rosen (1955) contends that 
acceptance is a developmental process and is accomplished 
through five stages, which he defines as (a) awareness, (b) rec- 
OBnition, (c) search for a cause, (d) search for a solution, and 
(e) acceptance. 

Awareness usually begins when the parent notices the child's 
slowness in learning to walk, talk, and play as other children do, 

the child is mentally retarded, their suspicions are generally 
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confirmed when the child starts school and is unable to compete 
with children of his age. At that time, a psychological examina- 
tion may be used to substantiate the other evidence that suggests 
retardation. The parents’ recognition of the child's condition is 
followed by an effort to discover the cause of the defect. The 
more enlightened parents seek answers from professional Sources 
such as pediatricians, psychologists, books, parent groups, or child 
clinics. The less enlightened tend to seek the cause in environ- 
mental factors such as illness, accidents, and emotional shocks, or 
in family traits (usually in the mate's family). The stage at which 
the parent seeks a solution to the child's problem is the time 
when the counselor or teacher can be of most help, by explaining 
in detail the available school facilities and the child's possibilities 
for adjustment under the various services offered. Acceptance is 
accomplished when the parents and school agree upon the most 
beneficial placement for the child, and when the parent asks 
what he can do to further help his child to achieve his maximum * 
potential. The help the parents can give depends upon their un- 
derstanding of the child's particular problems and of the general 
problems of adjustment faced by all mentally retarded individ- 
vals. Ideally, the parent program will involve individual discus- 
sion of the child's particular needs, and group discussion of the 
adjustment problems of the mentally retarded as a whole. 


INTERPRETING THE 


CHILD’S PERFORMANCE TO 
PARENTS 


Generally, the teacher will have discussed the child's school 
problems with the parents before referrin 
evaluation. As soon as the te 
be contacted for 
Should never be c 


, or that the tests indicate he is unable to mas- 
s grade level, does not solve the problem. Par- 
w what this means in terms of further schooling. 


ter the work at hi 
ents need to kno 
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vocational possibilities, social adjustment, and independence. 

Generally, the psychologist who gave the test, the visiting 
teacher who is skilled in counseling, or a member of the special 
services staff who understands the problems of mental retarda- 
tion will be more competent than the classroom teacher in an- 
Swering parent questions and discussing the child's program. In 
Some cases, however, the classroom teacher will be required to 
conduct, or take part in, the parent interview. The success of the 
conference will depend largely upon the teacher's attitude, his 
Sensitivity to the parents’ attitudes and opinions, and the manner 
in which the interview is conducted. 

Perhaps the best way to begin the parent conference is to dis- 
Cuss the test information from the psychological report. From this 
information, it is possible to discuss the child’s level of function- 
ing in different areas. The information can then be translated into 
terms of expectation for school achievement. Evaluation in terms 
of mental age may help the parents to accept a school program 
that is different from that of the other children in the class. The 
discussion of the child’s performance must be tactful and honest, 
and must be presented in terms that the parent can comprehend. 
The use of educational and psychological jargon common to the 
Profession can only confuse the parent who is unfamiliar with 
Such terms, Parent reaction and comprehension of the situation 
Should determine how much information should be given at any 
One time, : 

T special-class placement is indicated for the child, the par- 
i. should be given time to adjust to the idea, and to become 
ni ion gie with the special-class program before the child is 
és 5 emen, Unless the child and the parents accept the special 
as a better situation, transfer to the class may increase the 
eim of adjustment. In considering the benefits of the special 
"T vat will be influenced by what they know about it. If 
the a and community regard the special classes as a part of 
retarded en program which can better serve the mentally 
laser! children, parents are more inclined to accept special- 
= Pine as an educational opportunity for their child. The 
fon P 7 nau program should never be interpreted às à cure 
an child's disabilities, or as a remedial situation that will re- 
he child to a regular class after correcting his learning prob- 
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lems, but rather as a continuing educational program that will 
accommodate the child's needs during his school years. However, 
parents and teachers should realize that placement in a special 
class is tentative, and subject to reconsideration whenever the 
child shows a change in performance that suggests a change in 
his ability to function. 

While the individual conference is necessary as a means of in- 
terpreting each child's particular needs to his parents, the group 
discussion is often a more desirable and economical means of 
discussing the adjustment problems common to all retarded chil- 


dren. The parent group will usually profit from a general discus- 
sion in the following respects: 


DEVELOPING SOCIAL PATTERNS 


Since the mentally retarded child cannot depend upon his 
intellectual or manual skills for his success, it is essential that he 
develop social qualities that compensate for his other limitations. 
The qualities of cheerfulness, consideration, responsibility, good 
manners, and honesty are developed through the child's home, 
school, and community contacts, Parents often need help in 
knowing how to develop these qualities in their children. If the 
child has developed poor social patterns as a result of unsatisfy- 
ing experiences, he must be helped to overcome the behavior 
through a Program of rehabilitation, Such a program requires 
individual treatment. which involves the parents, school, and 


community agencies designed to deal with problems of social 
adjustment, 


DEVELOPING EMOTIONAL PATTERNS 


The mentally retarded child encounters 
failures in his daily activities, He 
situations in emotionally and soci 
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means of resolving difficulties that may affect the security of the 
child. 


DEVELOPING WHOLESOME INTERESTS 


The prospect of more leisure time, as a result of the shortened 
work week and other employment conditions, makes it impera- 
tive that the mentally retarded individual develop interests that 
are satisfying and inexpensive. Family activities such as garden- 
ing, outdoor cooking, camping, fishing, excursions to places of 
interest, cards and other social games, and the encouragement of 
hobbies are within the means of most families. Spectator sports 
provide a wholesome interest, but are often expensive and there- 
fore do not solve the problem for the mentally retarded person 
Whose financial resources may be limited. The school can assume 
àn active role in developing interests through family and group 
activities sponsored by the parent group. 


DEVELOPING MOTOR SKILLS 


Mentally retarded children often lack motor skills. Since many 
mentally retarded adults find employment in areas that require 
motor skills, it is essential that the physical skills be developed to 
the highest degree possible. Motor skills increase the possibilities 
for the child's participation in work and play activities. Through 
his motor proficiency, the child develops independence, confi- 
dence, and satisfaction, and achieves recognition. Parents should 
learn what kinds of toys and playground equipment will help the 
child develop the necessary motor skills. A parent workshop, in 
Which parents construct play equipment or watch a demonstra- 
tion in the teaching of physical skills, will help to educate the 
parent to the child's needs. 


ATTENTION TO HEALTH PROBLEMS 


Mentally retarded children often suffer from physical con- 
ons that further inhibit their development. Good physical 
ealth, which provides the child with the energy and vitality 
necessary for school work and assures his attendance in school, is 
chiefly the responsibility of the parents. However, they may need 


help from the school and other agencies in the detection and 


diti 
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correction of health problems. Instruction in food preparation, 


meal planning, home nursing, cleanliness, and prevention of 
illness would be helpful to many mothers. 


TEACHING METHODS 


Demonstrations of methods and materials used in the school 
program will help parents to reinforce the child's learning at 
home. Suggestions on the selection of books, toys, records, excur- 
Sions, and activities in which the child can apply what he has 
learned in school will help parents to promote the child's educa- 
tion at home. Techniques of language improvement should be 


emphasized to increase the parent's consciousness of good speech 
and vocabulary development. 


CoMMUNITY RESPONSIBILITY 


The adjustments required by the mentally retarded are not 
confined to the home and the school. The community must also 
make provision for the groups that have particular needs. Be- 
cause the school and parent groups are more aware of the needs 
of the mentally retarded, they should take the initiative in bring- 


ing these needs to the attention of the community. Development 
of community resources should include: 


CHILD GUIDANCE CLINICS 


quently refuse to give service to the 
mentally retarded, on the basis that they cannot profit from guid- 


" 
families of the expert services 


need for guidance for the edu- 
c and his parents must be met 
agencies that Supplement school services. 


PRENATAL CLINICS 


There is growing concern in large urban areas for the alarm- 
ing number of births which have received no prenatal care. Clin- 


ics to serve the low economic groups can help to protect mother 
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and child from many of the hazards of pregnancy and birth, and 
can educate the mother in the care of herself and the child. 


BABY CLINICS 


Early identification and treatment of physical defects and 
health problems can alleviate the handicaps that result when 
such conditions are neglected. Parent education regarding health 
and training assures the child of better physical and mental de- 
velopment. 


RECREATIONAL FACILITIES 


The need for recreational facilities for the mentally retarded 
is equally as great as that of the normal child. However, the men- 
tally retarded are frequently discouraged from participation be- 
cause they are unable to adjust to the community programs. 
Many communities have recognized the problem, and have de- 
veloped programs to serve children with particular needs. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE SERVICES 


The responsibility for vocational guidance after termination of 
the school services has been a matter of concern to the school and 
other agencies. While many mentally retarded adults make a 
satisfactory vocational adjustment without help, many others con- 
tinue to need assistance at various times in their lives. An effi- 
cient program must combine the services of the school, social 
agencies, welfare agencies, and employment and vocational- 
rehabilitation services into a program that will offer support to 
the individual during periods of need. 


VOCATIONAL PLANNING 


. The parents of the retarded child play a vital role in his voca- 
tional adjustment. Their acceptance of the types of employment 
available for their child, and their evaluation of his personal qual- 
ifications for employment, determine to a large degree his atti- 
tude toward his work. Parents who have had a part in the 
educational planning and placement of the child on a job are 
apt to be more understanding and accepting than the parents 


who have had no part in the decision, 
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The many internal and external factors that affect the adjust- 
ment of the mentally retarded individual make it evident that no 
one service or agency can assume the responsibility for his wel- 
fare. In addition to the help received from the parents and the 
professional staff who deal directly with the individual, there 
must be a program of community education and service designed 
to integrate the mentally retarded person into the social pattern 
of the community, and to prevent the behavior problems that are 
certain to arise if such integration is not accomplished. 
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